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ADVICE TO ANDREW JACKSON BY HIS 
MOTHER 


In 1781 Andrew Jackson, then 14 years of age, enlisted in the Ameri 
can army; was captured and thrown into prison, where he had smallpox. 
His mother, Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson, through exchange arranged 
for his release and nursed him back to health. Responding to an urgent 
appeal, she left him to go to Charleston to nurse some sick neighbors who 
were confined there on a British hospital ship. This errand of mercy cost 
her life. She caught yellow fever and died. 


Almost her last words to her young son were: 


“Andrew, if I should not see you again, I wish you to remember and 
treasure up some things I have already said to you: in this world you will 
have to make your own way. To do that you must have friends. You 
can make friends by being honest, and you can keep them by being stead 
fast. You must keep in mind that friends worth having will in the long 
run expect as much from you as they give to you. To forget an obligation 
or be ungrateful for a kindness is a base crime—not merely a fault or a 
sin, but an actual crime. Men guilty of it sooner or later must suffer the 
penalty. In personal conduct be always polite but never obsequious. None 
will respect you more than you repect yourself. Avoid quarrels as long as 
you can without yielding to imposition. But sustain your manhood always. 
Never bring a suit in law for assault and battery or for defamation. The 
law affords no remedy for such outrages that can satisfy the feelings of a 
true man. Never wound the feelings of others. Never brook wanton out 
rage upon your own feelings. If you ever have to vindicate your feelings 
or defend your honor, do it calmly. If angry at first, wait till your wrath 
cools before you proceed.” 


These words were repeated by General Jackson on his birthday, March 
15th, 1815, at New Orleans, to three members of his military family, Major 
John H. Eaton, Major William V. Lewis and Captain W. O. Butler. “Gen 
tlemen,” said General Jackson, “I wish she could have lived to see this 
day. There never was a woman like her. She was gentle as a dove and as 
brave as a lioness. Her last words have been the law of my life.” 


From THE HERMITAGE, ANDREW JACKSON’s HOME 
(Reprinted with permission.) 
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FARMERS AND LIBRARY SERVICE 
By Davp E. Linpstrom* 


**Reap a book? When would I have time 
for that? Can’t read what I get in the mail 
now. Anyway, I’m too tired for reading 
when I have the time. Most of the stuff 
we get is way over my head; it’s too hard 
to get the kind of book that would interest 
a farmer like me.” 

Let’s face the problem of providing farm 
people in Illinois with library service. Most 
farm people have no access to good free 
library service. In many cases the training 
for reading has created an aversion to read- 
ing—reading was taught in school as a pain- 
ful process. The style of writing in ma- 
terials available to farmers is above their 
heads. 

For example, most educational material 
is written for high-school or college-level 
consumption, yet the median school years 
completed for rural-farm persons over 25 
years of age in Illinois in 1940 was 8.1. 
Three-fourths (73.4 percent) of the rural- 
farm population 25 years old and over in 
1940 had not gone beyond the eighth grade. 
Many of these had been trained in the 
one-room school, and their training in read- 
ing was no more than that offered in the 
grade school. Reading materials, therefore, 
should be gauged to grade school terms if 
these people are to be expected to use them 
intelligently.. This is no reflection on the 
innate intelligence of farm people; it is a 
reflection on the educational facilities avail- 
able to them, including libraries. 

The fact that farm people have had to do 
without library service means that many 
of them feel they do not need libraries. It 
is only when farm people experience the 
benefits that can come from books and other 
library service that they will come to want 
these services. This is the reason demon- 
strations of service are so important. The 
importance of careful selection cannot be 
Overemphasized. Books that appeal to 





* Professor of Rural Sociology, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois. 


farmers, written so they can understand 
them, should be selected. In order to be 
able to make up lists that will appeal, li- 
brarians need to find out from farmers what 
they need and desire. 

“The amount of reading materials already 
available to farmers through other than 
library services is also of concern. Most 
farmers get one or two farm magazines. 
Many of them are on mailing lists of vari- 
ous agricultural agencies, such as the Ex- 
tension Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
Farm Bureau, Home Bureau, Grange, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Farm Credit 
Administration, and others, and get bul- 
letins, circulars, and house organs regu- 
larly from these agencies. For an increas- 
ing number of people the county farm ad- 
viser’s and home adviser’s offices are the 
sources of library service. Some farmers feel 
that they can go to the nearby town or city 
library, pay the fee required of “outsiders,” 
and get the books they want or need. Too 
often, however, they cannot find what they 
want in the town library, and only one 
fruitless trip may dissuade a farmer from 
returning. 

It has been demonstrated over and over 
that once farm people experience good li- 
brary service they “take to it.” Often the 
first appeal is made through the children, 
by a child in the later years of grade 
school bringing home a book and mother 
reading it. If the mother likes it she will 
tell her grown son about it, and he may 
read it. The father may be the last to 
be won over but when he is the service is 
really sold. This is the order shown by 
studies in which farm people take part 
in organizations: the initial approach is 
through the daughter, then the wife, then 
the son, and last the father. This is not 
always the way, but if the father is the 
first one to take interest it may be in ma- 
terials of concern to the man or the pro- 
ducer. 








Farm people, once they discover the 
wealth of material in books, turn to them 
for many reasons. Some look for specific 
information on marketing, buying, tractor 
repair, or baby care; others seek in books, 
pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers an 
understanding of the current social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental problems which 
vitally affect the life of every individual. 
Wise folks look for the background of cur- 
rent problems in the pages of history and 
in the biographies of great leaders. A few 
persons find inspiration in poetry and prose, 
while others see distant lands through books 
of travel, and many more turn to good 


1See Lindstrom, American Rural Life, Ronald 
Press, New York, 1948, p. 282. 
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stories for entertainment and relaxation.’ 

The neighborhood and community leaders 
of rural people need help in finding ma- 
terials to plan and carry out the programs 
of their particular groups. Most of them 
do not know how to find what they need 
quickly and simply in books and other li- 
brary materials. Librarians are needed who 
understand how to find the right books and 
the right places in them to meet the needs 
of these rural leaders. They should be able, 
not only to get the books that farmers want 
when they want them, but to know farm 
problems well enough to call attention to 
materials available to meet these problems. 
This is the way to “sell” farmers on library 
service. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Since January 1948 the University of IIli- 
nois Library School has been publishing 
its Index of Illinois Pullic Library Circu- 
lation in the pages of Illinois Libraries, 
through the cooperation of the Illinois State 
Library. After a year of experience with 
the Index, it has been possible to simplify 
the presentation of the figures. Beginning 
with this issue, the Index will be presented 
as described below. 

Table 1 presents the monthly Index 
values since January 1947. In _ technical 
language the figure given in this table for 
any one month is known as the median or 
second quartile. For practical purposes it 
is enough to known that this figure is an 
average. Like all averages, it represents 
a half-way mark between the highest and 
lowest values. As a matter of fact, this 


* Assistant professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


Table 1. 


median is by definition larger than one- 
half of the values in a given series and 
smaller than the other half. Thus in com- 
paring your library’s rate of circulation with 
the Index, you can quickly learn if you are 
in the top half or the bottom half of IIli- 
nois libraries when they are ranked by rate 
of circulation. 


Articles in earlier issues of Illinois Li- 
braries (pp. 9-12, 89-92, 127-9, and 163-5 of 
1948) described how the Index is con- 
structed and how it can be used. The most 
important point to remember is simply that 
each Index value in Table 1 is a percentage, 
based on the circulation for the correspond- 
ing month of 1939 (of the 36 libraries 
which send in monthly reports of their 
circulation) as 100. In the near future, a 
table showing the Index values by years, 
since 1939, will appear. 


Illinois Public Library Circulation by Months Since January 1947, Based on a 


Sample of 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 1939 = 100) 


























Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
, | | 
1947 68 70 78 76 82 86 88 66 75 74 67 | 78 | 
| | | 
1948 78 72 76 75 86 94 95 73 78 75 | | | 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, March-Dec., 1948 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Illinois—Adjutant general 
Roster of officers of the Ill. National 
Guard and Ill. Naval Militia Jan. 2, 1948. 


Illinois—Aeronautics, Department of 
Ill. aviation, v. 1, no. 1, Aug. 1948; Pro- 
ceedings of the Sth National aviation 
clinic, Springfield, Ill., Nov. 19-22, 1947. 

Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 
Bul. no. 525 Experiments in eradicating 
field bindweed, by L. V. Sherwood & 
R. F. Fuelleman; no. 526 What farm 
families spend for housing, by R. C. 
Freeman; no. 528 Survey of Ill. farm 
labor in 1946, by A. J. Cross & P. E. 
Johnston. 1948. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 

Facts regarding Bang’s disease or Bovine 
Brucellosis control; Ill. agriculture, in- 
formation about services of the state 
Dept of agriculture; Recapitulation of 
the repts of the 4-H club exhibits receiv- 
ing aid from the state of IIl., 1947; Rept, 
30th annual, July 1, 1946 to June 30, 
1947. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Docket Appellate court of Ill., 3d dist., 
Oct. term, 1948; Repts of cases, v. 333, 
1947-1948. 


Illinois—Athletic commission 
Regulations & law governing boxing and 
wrestling exhibitions rev. April, 
1948. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 

Credit union news, v. 6, no. 7-v. 7, no. 4, 
Feb. 1-Nov. 1; Mo. bul., v. 23, no. 11- 
v. 24, no. 8, Feb. 1-Nov. 1; Rept, annual, 
Ill. credit unions, 1947; Statement show- 
ing total resources & liabilities of III. 
state banks at the close of business, June 
30, 1948. 1948. ° 


Illinois—Budgetary commission 
Comparative statements, cost of opera- 
tions—state depts, expenditures & in- 
come, biennium beginning July 1, 1937 
& ending July 30, 1939-1941-1943-1945, 
& appropriations for the 64th biennium 
ending June 30, 1947. 


Illinois—Child welfare commission 
Repts of the Child welfare commission 
of Ill. to the members of the 66th G. A., 
1949. 1948. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 

General order, no. 159 Standards of 
service for gas utilities as ordered by IIl. 
commerce commission, eff. Aug. 1; no. 
161 Standards of service for electric util- 
ities as ordered by Ill. commerce com- 
mission, eff. Aug. 1, 1948; Opinions & 
orders, v. 26, 1926-1947. 


Illinois—Commerce commission— Research 
& statistics eng. div. 

Mo. summary of electric sales in IIL, 
Jan.-Sept; Mo. summary of gas sales in 
Ill., Jan.-Sept; Prel. rept of electric sales 
to ultimate consumers, Apr.-Oct.; Re- 
search bul. no. 43, Ill. electric utilities, 
comparative study of 1947 sales; no. 44, 
Ill. gas utilities, a comparative study of 
1947 sales. 1948. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 

Weekly rept, no. 8-48, Feb. 28-Dec. 4, 
1948. 


Illinois—Conference on special education of 
socially maladjusted 
Rept 2d annual conference on special 
education of the socially maladjusted, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill., Sept. 27, 
1948. 








Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Digest of game & fish codes of IIL, 
effective July 1, 1947; Ill. conservation, 
v. 13, no. 1-2, Winter 1947/48 Summer 
1948; 1948 migratory game bird regula- 
tions. 

Illinois—Court of claims 
Repts of cases argued & determined in 
the Court of claims, v. 16, 1946-1947. 
1948. 

Illinois—Finance, Department of 
The state dollar—1947: where it came 


from . . where it went (fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947). 1948. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 
Gasoline & volatile oils, rev. of Jan. 15, 
1948; Rept, 30th annual, July 1, 1946 to 
June 30, 1947. 


Illinois—General assembly 
House journal, 1947; 
1947. 1948. 


Senate journal, 


Illinois—General assembly retirement sys- 
tem 
Handbook of information, effective July 
8, 1947. 1948. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Bul. no. 62, supp. Analysis of Ill. coals, 
by G. H. Cady; Circ.: no. 139, Reaction 
of coal with oxygen in the presence of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, by G. R. 
Yohe & E. O. Blodgett; no. 140, Why 
study geology—covering old & new 
ground, by M. M. Leighton; no. 141 
Long-term manufacturing opportunities 
in the Upper Mississippi valley, by W. 
H. Voskuil; no. 142 Education ext. pro- 
gram of the IIl. state geol. survey, by G. 
O. Raasch; no. 143 Mineral resource re- 
search 1946-1947, by M. M. Leighton; 
no. 144 Some Chester outcrop & sub- 
surface sections in southeastern IIl., by 
E. Atherwood, and Unusual oolite grains 
from the Ste. Genevieve limestone, by 
R. S. Shrode; no. 146 Agstone used in 
Ill. in 1947, by W. H. Voskuil & E. M. 
King; Ill. petroleum, no. 57 Develop- 
ments in Ill. & Ind. in 1947; no. 58 Oil 
& gas development in Ill. in 1947; List 
of publications on the geology, mineral 
resources & mineral industries of IIIL., 
1947, June 1, 1948; Maps of IIl., June 1; 
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Oil & gas drilling rept, nos. 136-144, 
Feb.-Oct.; Repts of investigations: no. 
127 Ill. mineral industry in 1946, by W. 
H. Voskuil; no. 129 Physiographic fea- 
ture of Ill., by M. M. Leighton & others; 
no. 130 Omaha pool & mica-periodotite 
instrusives, Gallatin co., Ill., by R. M. 
English & R. M. Grogan; no. 131 
Marine pool, Madison co., IIl., silurian- 
reef producer, by H. A. Lowenstam; no. 
132 Chemical characteristics of banded 
ingredients of coal, by O. W. Rees & 
others; no. 133 Correlation of domestic 
stoker combustion with laboratory tests 
& types of fuel, by R. J. Helfinstine; no. 
134 Differential thermal curves of pre- 
pared mixtures of clay minerals, by R. 
E. Grim, and Rehydration & dehydration 
of the clay materials, by R. E. Grim & 
W. F. Bradley; no. 135 Subsurface cor- 
relations of lower Chester strata of the 
eastern interior basin, by D. H. Swann & 
E. Atherton, 1948. 


Illinois—Governor 
Proclamation by Gov. D. H. Green pro- 
claiming the week of April 11 thru April 
17 as Ill. library week; Proclamation by 
Gov. D. H. Green designating the week 
of Oct. 3 to 9, 1948 as Fire prevention 
week. 1948. 

Illinois—Governor’s conference on fire pre- 

vention 

Rept of Governor’s conference on fire 
prevention, March 11, -1948. 


Illinois—Grain inspection at Chicago & E. 
St. Louis, Division of 
Rept, 30th annual, July 1, 1946 to June 
30, 1947. 1948. 


Illinois — Handicapped children, Commis- 
sion for 

The Commission for -handicapped chil- 
dren repts to the people of IIll., June 
1941-June 1946; Proceedings of the 4th 
Governor’s conference on _ exceptional 
children, Oct. 24, 1947; Rept on Institute 
for mothers of blind preschool children, 
1946. 1948. 


Illinois—Harness racing commission 
Ill. harness racing act & rules, regula- 
tions & conditions of harness racing & 
race meetings; Rept, 2d annual, 1947. 
1948. 
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Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Safety code, June 1, 1948. 


Illinois—Industrial commission 
Part H: Proposed rules & regulations 
relating to various types of ladders and 
stages; What’s new in industrial hygiene, 
v. 3, nos. 3-4, July-Dec. 1947. 1948. 
Illinois—Institute of labor & industrial re- 
lations - 
Publications: Ser. A, v. 1, no. 1 The 
employment act of 1946; v. 1, no. 2, 
Seniority & job security; Ser. B: no. 1 
Federal labor legislation 1946; Ser. C: 
no. 3 General announcement, 1947-1948. 
1948. 
Illinois—Insurance, Department of 
Manual of examination for agents & 
brokers, 1948; Rept, 79th annual, pts 
1-4, Dec. 31, 1946. 1948. 
Illinois—Inter-racial commission 
The fighting edge in civil rights, by Dr. 
M. H. Bickham; Research memoranda 
no. 7 Restrictive covernants; no 8 Cur- 
rent status of civil rights in Ill. 1948. 


Illinois—Judges retirement system 
Handbook of information, Dec. 1, 1947; 
Statement, 6th annual, of the Board of 
trustees, June 30, 1947. 1948. 

Illinois—Labor, Department of 
An explanation of employers’ duties 
under the Ill. unemployment compensa- 
tion act, Feb. 1948 rev.; Ill. labor bul., 
v. 8, no. 7-v. 9, no. 4, Jan.-Oct. 1948; 
Public hearing on the minimum wage 


standards for women & minors, June 1, 
1948. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept of—Statistics & re- 
search, Div. of 

Rept on industrial accidents in Ill. for 
1946. Dec. 1947. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Amendment to the Military & naval code 
of IIl., effective July 24, 1947; Children’s 
laws, rev. to June 20, 1947; Fire protec- 
tion districts (as approved July 8, 1947); 
Ill. financial responsibility law; Ill. in- 
surance code; Ill. laws relating to water- 
ways; Ill. liquor control law; Ill. plumb- 
ing license law; Ill. professional engineer- 
ing act; Ill. seed & weed laws; IIl. 
structural engineering act; Law regulat- 


ing standardization & sale of Ill. fruits 
& vegetables in closed packages (reprint 
1948); Laws of the state of Ill. concern- 
ing trust companies (Auditor’s ed.); 
Laws of the state of Ill. governing mu- 
tual building, loan & homestead ass’ns; 
Laws relating to dairy products; Nursing- 
home law & minimum standards for li- 
censure (rev. Dec. 28, 1947); Public ac- 
countancy law; Road & bridge laws of 
Ill.; Smith-Hurd Ill. annotated statutes 
(Aug. 1948); Supp. to the school code of 
Ill., laws enacted by the 65th G. A,; 
Text of act relating to state employees 
retirement system. 1947. 


Illinois—Legislative council 

Publications: no. 83 Registration of vital 
statistics; no. 84 Appropriation requests 
& enactments Ill. 1947 G. A.; no. 85 
Constitutional revision in IIl.; no. 86 
School administration in IIl.; Rept, an- 
nal, for 1947, submitted to the 65th 
G. A., Jan. 1948. 1947-1948. 


Illinois—Liquor control commission 
Report, 14th annual, Jan. 1, 1947 to Dec. 
31, 1947. 1948. 


Illinois—Merit system council 
Report for the calendar year 1947. 1948. 
Illinois—Natural history survey 
Available publications of the Ill. natural 
history survey May 1948; Bull. 
v. 24, Art. 2, The leafhoppers or Cicadel- 
lidae, of Ill. (Eurymelinae-Balcluthinae), 
by D. M. Delong. 1948. 


Illinois—Old Northwest Territory art ex- 
hibit 
2nd Old Northwest Territory art exhibit 
(Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis.) Ill. state 
fair grounds, Aug. 13 to 22, 1948. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 

Chronic illness, major cause of depend- 
ency, by Raymond M. Hilliard. (Re- 
printed from Survey Midmonthly, Nov. 
1947); Official bul., no. 129-139, May 4- 
Nov. 24; Patterns of state social welfare 
adm.; Public aid in IIl., v. 15, no. 1-11, 
Jan.-Nov. 1948. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Circulars: no. 3, Diphtheria; no. 5, Nu- 
trition for you!, by Walter Wilkins, 
M.D., Ph.D.; no. 6, Safe milk; no. 8, 




















































Appendicitis; no. 9, The common cold; 
no. 13, Scarlet fever; no. 26, Your heart; 
no. 29, Rabies; no. 33, Film catalog; 
no. 37, Smallpox; no. 39, Protect your 
child; no. 44, Tularemia; no. 49, Bru- 
cellosis; mo. 61, Home care of com- 
municable diseases; no. 64, Trichinosis; 
no. 77, The noon meal for the school 
child; no. 80, Daily food guide for ex- 
pectant mothers; no. 85, Food poisoning; 
no. 86, Safe food preservation; no. 97, 
Disinfection of water; no. 125, Swim- 
ming pool operation; no. 136, Data on 
public water supplies: Div. of sanitary 
engineering; no. 151, Leukemia; no. 152, 
Diabetes; no. 155, Pediculosis; no. 165, 
Wall chart communicable disease infor- 
mation; no. 179, Cereals and bread; no. 
180, Nature’s sugar bowl; no. 181, Green 
and yellow line-up, a winning team; no. 
182, Milk; no. 183, Nature’s wonderbean 
—the soya; no. 184, Athlete’s foot. 1948. 
Disasters without decease; Health statis- 
tics bul., 1947 ser., nos. 3-4, Feb. 27- 
June 23; 1948 ser., no. 1, Sept. 10, 1948; 
Ill. health messenger: v. 20, no. 3-17, 
Feb. 1-Sept. 1, 1948. Nursing-home law 
and minimum standards of licensure, 
adopted Aug. 15, 1945, revised Dec. 29, 
1947; Why you should vote for a county 
health dept.; Blythe, better living in III. 
thru health ed., v. 1, nos. 6-13, Mar.- 
Oct. 1948. 1948. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 

Cir. ser. A: no. 41, Report, 46th bien- 
nial, July 1, 1944-June 30, 1946; no. 46, 
A teachers guide in safety education: 
elementary schools of IIl.; no. 48, Report 
on recognition of high schools, 1947-48; 
Cir. ser., C: no. 12, The Ill. plan for 
special education of exceptional children: 
those with impaired hearing; Edu. press 
bul. no. 408-410, Mar.-Sept. 1948. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of, and 
Illinois—University 

The recognition and accrediting of IIl. 
secondary schools, 1946-1947. 1948. 


Illinois—Public safety, Department of 
Catalog of “Crime does not pay” film 
subjects for loan by the Dept. of public 
safety, Div. of crime prevention. 
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Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Conference on delinquency prevention, 
16th annual, 1947; Welfare bul, v. 39, 
nos. 2-11, Feb.-Nov. 1948. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of— 
Alcoholism, Committee on 
World research in alcoholism, a biblio- 
graphy for the professional staffs of IIl. 
state hospitals, v. 1, no. 1, May 1948. 
Illinois — Public welfare, Dept. of — Re- 
search & statistics division 
Statistical summary, Jan. 
1948. 
Illinois—Public works and buildings, Dept. 
of 
Ill. public works: v. 5, no. 4, Winter 
issue, v. 6, nos. 1 & 2, Spring & Summer 
issues, 1948. 
Illinois—Racing board 
Report, annual, for the year 1947. 1948. 


thru Aug., 


Illinois—Registration and education, Dept. 
of 

Report, annual, July 1, 1946 to June 30, 
1947. 


Illinois—Revenue, Dept. of 
Rules and regulations of Department of 
Revenue relating to “An Act relating to 
alcoholic liquors”; Valuation of Illinois 
oil producing properties for tax assess- 
ment, by T. G. Tracy. 1948. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Brief analysis of the administrative pro- 
visions of the business corporation act 
and suggestions with respect thereto; 
Counting and tallying of ballots with 
illustrations and explanations; Demo- 
cratic party year book, 1948-49; The 
great seal of Ill. and other official state 
symbols; Ill. 1949 primary and election 
calendar; List of candidates elected and 
nominated and presidential electors; List 
of candidates for the general election 
Nov. 2, 1948, and members of the state 
central committees; Map IIl. state fair 
grounds; Official vote of the state of IIl. 
cast at the primary election, Apr. 13, 
1948; Republican party year book, 1948- 
49. 1949. 
Illinois—Small loans, Division of 

Analysis of reports filed by personal 
finance companies, 1947. 
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Illinois — Spanish-American war memorial 
commission 
Events and influences of the Spanish- 
American war, 1898-1902, compiled by 
Colonel Nicholas J. Budinger. 1948. 


Illinois—State employees retirement system 
Statement, 4th annual, of the Board of 
trustees, June 30, 1947. 


Illinois—State fair 

First Ill. state fair international solon of 

photography, Aug. 13 to 22, 1948; IIl. 

state fair horse show, Aug. 13-22, 1948. 

2nd Old Northwest Territory art exhibit 
. Ill. state fair, Aug. 13-22, 1948. 

Official program and entry list of the III. 

state fair’ Aug. 13-22, 1948. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 9, nos. 11-12, v. 
10, nos. 1 thru 5, Apr. thru Sept. 1948. 
Scientific papers: v. 4, Biostratigraphic 
studies of the Niagran inter-reef forma- 
tions in northeastern IIl., by H. A. Low- 
enstam, Ph.D. 1948. 


Illinois—State police & Illinois Ass’n. of 
chiefs of police 
Ill. policeman & police journal: v. 14, 
nos. 1 thru 8, Jan. thru Aug., 1948. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of Ill., May term, 
1948; Ill. official reporter: v. 399, no. 
2-7, Feb. 25-May 5, v. 400, nos. 1-7, 
May-Oct.; Reports, v. 397, 398, 399. 
1948. 


Illinois—Teachers retirement system 
Handbook of information (effective as of 
Jan. 1, 1948). 1948. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report: Jan. thru Sept. 1948. 


Illinois—University 

Bul: v. 45, no. 40, Feb. 26, 1948, Your 
money—your university; Edmund J. 
James lectures on government, 4th series, 
1947; Ill. studies in the Social sciences: 
v. 29, no. 3, Kaskaskia under the French 
regieme, by Natalie Maree Belting; no. 
4, The Role of Metternich in undermin- 
ing Napoleon, by Josephine Bunch 
Stearns. 1948. 
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Illinois—University—Committee on admis- 
sions from secondary schools 
Report . . . for the school year 1947- 
1948. 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 
Report of the Comptroller for the year 
ended June 30, 1947. 1948. 


Illinois—University—Economic & business 
research, Bureau of 

Business study no. 6, Consumer buying 
habits in selected south central Ill. com- 
munities, by P. D. Converse. 1948. 

Illinois — University — Engineering experi- 

ment station 

Bul. no. 365 Experiments in Ill. with 
joints in concrete pavements, by J. S. 
Crandell & others; no. 368 Effect of ec- 
centric loading, protective shells, slender- 
ness ratios & other variable reinforced 
concrete columns, by F. E. Richart & 
others; no. 369 Studies of highway skew 
slab-bridges, by V. P. Jensen & others; 
no. 370 Ill. smokeless furnace, by J. R. 
Fellows & others; no. 371 Rate of 
propagation of fatigue cracks in 12-inch 
by %-inch steel plates with severe 
geometrical stree-raisers, by M. M. Wil- 
son & J. L. Burke; no. 372 Effect of 
non-uniform distribution of stree on the 
yield strength of steel, by D. Morkovin 
& O. Sidebottom; no. 373 History of 
building foundations in Chicago, by R. 
B. Peck; no. 374 Free surface around, & 
interference between, gravity wells, by 
H. E. Babbitt & D. H. Caldwell; no. 375 
Studies of slab & highway bridges, by N. 
M. Newmark & others; no. 376 High- 
speed freight train resistance, its relation 
to average car weight, by J. K. Tuthill; 
no. 377 Flexural fatigue strength of steel 
beams, by W. M. Wilson; Circ.: no. 52 
Railroad dynamometer car of the Univ. 
of Ill. & Ill. Central railroad, by J. K. 
Tuthill; Reprint ser.: no. 37 Progress re- 
ports of investigations of railroad rails & 
joint bars, by R. E. Cramer & others; 
no 38 2d progress rept of investigation of 
methods of roadbed stabilization, by R. 
Smith & others. 1947-1948. 

Illinois—University — Extension service in 


agriculture & home ec. 
Circ.: 619 Dairy manual for 4-H club 
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members by C. S. Rhode & E. I. Pil- 
chard; 620 When you build or remodel 
your farmhouse, a guide to planning; 622 
Pork for the table, by S. Bull; 624 
Galvanized iron roofing for farm build- 
ings, by B. F. Muirhead; 625 Evaluation 
of winter wheat varieties for Ill., by J. 
F. Rundquist & others; 626 Fly control 
on the farm & in the house, by W. N. 
Bruce & H. B. Petty; 627 Red clover for 
Il., by D. Heusinkveld; 628 Babcock 
test for fat in milk, by O. R. Overman; 
629 Veal for the table, by S. Bull; Free- 
dom from flies in the city; Freedom from 
flies on the farm; Ill. ext. news-mes- 
senger, v. 13, nos. 3-7, Apr.-July; Il. 
farm economics, nos. 153-158, Feb.-July. 
1948. 


Illinois — University — Institute of aero- 
nautics 
Aeronautics bul.: no. 2 Landscape plant- 
ing for airports, by F. B. Robinson; no. 3 
Labor relations in the air transport in- 
dustry under the amended railway labor 
act, by E. B. McNatt. 1948. 


Illinois—University—Visual aid service 
Univ. of Ill. visual aid service catalog, 
1947-1949. 


Illinois—Venereal disease control, Division 
of 
Intensive treatment of primary, second- 


ary, early latent & early congenital 
syphilis with penicillin, July 1, 
1948. 


Illinois—Veterans commission 
Directory of Ill. private schools: trade, 
vocational, special. Sept. 1947; Adden- 
dum to directory of Ill. private schools 
(Dec. 1, 1947); Addendum to directory 
of Ill. private schools (Jan. 28, 1948); 
Ill. mobilizes for its veterans, v. 6, no. 
5-v. 7, no. 2, May-Oct. 1948. 

Illinois—Vocational rehabilitation, Board of 
How vocational rehabilitation serves IIl. 
civilian disabled; Ill. vocational progress, 
v. 5, no. 3-v. 6, no. 1, Feb.-Sept.; Rept, 
annual, July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947. 
1948. 

Illinois—Water survey 
Bul.: no. 38 Hydrology of five Ill. water 
supply reservoirs, comp. & ed. by W. J. 
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Roberts; Temper:ture & turbidity of 
some river waters in IIl., by Max Suter. 
1948. 


Illinois—Waterways, Division of 
125 years of public service, the history & 
duties of the Div. of waterways; Regula- 
tion of motorboats; Rept, 30th annual, 
for the year 1947. 1948. 


Illinois— Youth & 
Division of 
How & why of community councils; III. 
.communities in action: excerpts from 
the 17th Annual conf. on delinquency 
prevention, Apr. 29-30, 1948. 1948. 


community service, 


Illinois federation of sportsmen’s clubs 
Ill. wildlife, v. 3, no. 3, June 1948. 


Illinois folklore society 
Ill. folklore, v. 2, no. 1, Apr. 1948. 


Illinois high school association 
Ill. interscholastic, v. 21, nos. 1-2, Sept.- 
Oct. 1948. 


Illinois society of architects 
Mo. bul., v. 23, nos. 9-10-v. 33, nos. 1-2, 
Mar.-Aug. 1948. 


Illinois society of professional engineers 
Ill. engineer, v. 24, nos. 5-10, May-Oct. 
1948. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions, v. 40, 1947. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal, v. 5, no. 4-v. 6, no. 2, Apr.-Oct. 
1948. 


Illinois state bar association 
Ill. bar journal, v. 36, no. 7-v. 37, no. 2, 
Mar.-Oct. 1948. 


Illinois state beekeepers association 
Rept, 45th & 46th annuals, 1945 & 1946. 
1948. 

Illinois state chamber of commerce 
Chambers of commerce, associations of 
commerce, other similarly constituted 
local business organizations, corrected to 
May 26, 1947; Illinois chambers of com- 
merce . . . corrected to Aug. 20, 1948; 
Rept, 29th annual, Oct. 1, 1947 to Sept. 
30, 1948; Voice of business in Ill. 1948. 

Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter, v. 33, no. 50-v. 34, 
no. 36, Mar. 27-Dec. 4, 1948. 
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Illinois state historical society Navy club of the U. S. A.—Illinois squad- 
Journal, v. 41, nos. 1-2, Mar.-June, 1948; ron 
Index to v. 40, 1947. Ill. squadron news: v. 1, no. 11-v. 2, no. 
Illinois state horticultural society 3, June-Oct.; Quarterdeck, v. 6, nos. 5- 
: Illini horticulture, v. 37, no. 2-7, May- 1% May-Oct. 1948. 
: Oct. 1948. School survey committees 


Final reports of: Bond, Boone, Bureau, 
Calhoun, Carroll, Cass, Christian, Clay, 
Clinton, Coles, Crawford, Cumberland, 


Illinois teachers reading circle board 
Ill. teachers reading circle books, school 


» year 1948-1949. DuPage, Edgar, Edwards, Fulton, Gal- 
American cancer association—Illinois divi- latin, Green, Grundy, Hamilton, Hardin, 
l. sion Henderson, Henry, Jasper, Jefferson, 
n Ill. cancer news, v. 2, no. 8-v. 3, no. 1, Johnson, Kane, Kankakee, Kendall, 
y Apr.-Sept. 1948. Lake, LaSalle, Lawrence, Lee, Livings- 
Chicago—Transit board ton, Logan, McLean, Macon, Macoupin, 
Rept, Ist annual, for the fiscal year end- Madison, Marion, Marshall, Mason, 
ing Dec. 31, 1945; 2d annual rept, Dec. Menard, Montgomery, Morgan, Peoria, 
31, 1946. Pike, Putnam, Rock Island, Saline 
Joint committee on southern Illinois Sangamon, Scott, Shelby, Stark, Union, 
So. Ill. booklet, no. 1 Recreational pos- Wabash, Warren, Wayne, Winnebago, 
sibilities in so. Ill.; no. 2 Water resources Woodford counties. 1947-1948. 
om so. Ill.; no. 3 Industrial possibilities of | Shepard’s Illinois citations 
so. Ill. 1948. Cases & statutes, v. 43, no. 3, Sept. 1948. 
2, 
a * * * *& & 
ict. 


“To give its (the library’s) full service in research and aid to industries, 
e 3 schools, civic organizations and mere individuals, a library needs a trained 
staff. The public library is no longer a warehouse for books; it is a continuing 
and vital service.” 

146. . —From Editorial, The Saturday Evening Post, 
August 7, 1948. 
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(ge What's News in Library Service 





A new six-page pamphlet about the job 
of the Air Line Stewardess, by H. Alan 
Robinson, has just been published by Oc- 
cupational Index, Inc. Released in Sep- 
tember and based on information compiled 
from a survey of 15 commercial air lines, 
this leaflet is available from Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., for 50c, cash with order. 

It presents briefly, but thoroughly, an 
outline of the history of the work, its na- 
ture, future prospects, qualifications and 
preparation demanded by air lines, train- 
ing, methods of entrance and advancement, 
earnings, number and distribution of work- 
ers, discrimination, unions, advantages and 
disadvantages. Included are an appraisal 
of the available literature, sources of further 
information, and a brief bibliography. 


*x* * kK * * 


The 16th Annual Observance of Brother- 
hood Week will be held February 20-27, 
1949. A folder listing suggestions for pro- 
grams in connection with this week is 
available from Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, The New York Times, Times 
Square, New York 18, N. Y. 


* * * * * 


One of the most unique war memorials 
has just been brought to our attention. It 
is in honor of Dr. LeRoy W. Yolton who 
lived in Bloomington, Illinois and was the 
Battalion Surgeon with the 38th Division, 
who was killed on the morning of February 
3, 1945 by a sniper as he was moving down 
Zig Zag Pass in the mountains of Luxon 
in the Philippines. Dr. Yelton’s memorial 
“is not a marble statue nor a building in 
his home town.” It started out as a small 
project among his friends at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Bloomington and 
has grown so that at this time it “promises 


to write the name of the doctor in the his- 
tory of the islands where he died.” Just a 
year ago a Bloomington nurse went to 
Silliman University, Dumaguete, Negros 
Oriental, Philippines, to establish a col- 
lege of nursing in that university. This 
university was completely destroyed during 
the Japanese occupation and the work of 
restoration was difficult... One of the out- 
standing needs was for books and maga- 
zines for the nurses library and scholarship 
funds for worthy students. Friends in 
Bloomington banded together under the 
leadership of Elizabeth Abraham, reference 
librarian, Withers Public Library began 
work to “Establish the Dr. LeRoy W. Yol- 
ton Memorial Library, College of Nursing, 
Silliman University.” Word was sent by 
letter to the doctors in the Bloomington 
area and friends of the Yolton family, as 
well as his former patients. The response, 
says Miss Abraham, “has been most grati- 
fying and encourages to continue our 


efforts.” 
* * * * * 


Miss Myrtis Bowers, librarian of the 
Collinsville Library writes: “I thought you 
would be interested to hear about our good 
fortune—the donation of books we _ re- 
ceived from the WAA.” 

The biggest gift of books ever made to 
the Collinsville Memorial Public Library 
has arrived and is being sorted and cata- 
logued—a gift of volumes from the War 
Assets Administration. 

The books, many, if not most of which 
were in the wartime library at Camp 
Crowder, Mo., cover just about everything 
—fiction, travel, bibliography, sports, ad- 
venture, public affairs, crafts, history, in- 
dustry. Miss Bowers finds new surprises of 
much value, in each foot locker of books 
opened up. Some 30-odd foot lockers of 
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books were delivered. 

The opportunity to acquire the gift was 
reported to the library board by Commis- 
sioner John Preckshot, following acquisi- 
tion of a large flag from the WAA in St. 
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Louis by the Kahokian post of the V. F. W. 
An application was made through channels 
and the next thing the library board knew, 
it had a lot of footlockers containing ex- 
cellent books in first rate condition. 


BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH* 
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Do you have a music corner? Maybe 
not, but you most certainly do have re- 
cordings in your library. What do you do 
about publicity for these items? We have 
tried news items, posters, record lists, etc., 
but think our bulletin boards help as much 
as any form used. Our latest is “Toon 
Town.” It is so simple to make and seems 


* Suggested by Vera Goessling, librarian, Cen- 
tralia, Ill., High School and Junior College. 


FREEPORT GOES 


Men and women of Freeport are going 
back to school in January. They will have 
the opportunity to study some of the sub- 
jects they hear their boys and girls discuss 
when they come from school. 

The Adult Education Council of Free- 


to catch the eye. We used a wine colored 
crepe for the background and black poster 
paper for the lower border. The moon and 
clock are white with shading and figures in 
black crayon. Some of the cut out win- 
dows have blue and green crepe covering. 
We used commercial plastic letters but cut 
out letters are just as effective. “Kitten on 
the Keys,” “Record Bar,” “Record Album” 
and “The Band Stand” are suggested cap- 
tions for other bulletin boards. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


port with the help of the Freeport Public 
Library and the interest of a nucleus of 
citizens has organized evening classes which 
should not fail to attract many partici- 
pants. Over fifty courses will be given 


which will last from eight to ten weeks 
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and much concentrated information will be 
gained by those enrolling. 

What type of courses are given in such 
a program, you say? Well, it looks like 
the people themselves have had a voice in 
the matter because the subjects range from 
interesting hobbies such as Dramatics, Be- 
ginner’s Bridge, Handiwork in Plastics, 
Music Appreciation, etc., and on through 
the gamut of knowledge to classes in 
Languages, Economic and Social Problems 
both in the world and in the local com- 
munity. There will be classes in which 
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both labor and management will be in- 
terested and there will be classes such as 
Accounting and Records and Refresher 
Mathematics that will attract the business 
groups. 
those who register may have difficulty in 


There is such a wide choice that 


knowing which courses to take. 

We heartily commend Freeport citizens 
on this venture. For a very nominal fee 
this city is giving its individuals a wonder- 
ful opportunity for further education. We 
wish them great success. 


‘“Tue use that is made of the school library is a good indication of the educa- 


tional growth of pupils. 
school. 
municated to pupils through books. 
accomplish this purpose. 


In other words, the library becomes a barometer of the 
The work of the classroom is built around information which is com- 
A single textbook does not—cannot— 
A broad scale of reading must supplement the text, if 


proper instruction is to be given and if the goal of all learning, a well-balanced 


education, is to be accomplished. 


If the library is to be the center of the educational life of the school and 
not merely a collection of books, if it is to provide the reading and reference 
facilities necessary to make the educational program effective, its books and 
other resources should be chosen in the light of the aims and purposes of the 
school.” 





—BROTHER JAMES ALPHEus, F.S.C. 
Librarian, Christian Brothers College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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; FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MIRIAM HERRON, Editor* 











le 5TH ANNUAL SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCES, 1948 
Edited by Mrs. EDNA MCGRATH PRIMM* 


A besiRrE to see the fullest possible use made of the libraries in elementary and secondary 
schools, caused the following topic to be chosen for the theme of this year’s School Library 
Conferences—“The Place of the Library in the New Enriched Curriculum.” The follow- 
ing dates and meeting places were selected with the approval of the schools serving as 


hosts. 

Date Place Host 
SS ere ere DORGROU 5 ct cssevvce’ Beardstown High School 
PO BD snd sasccesees Sr University High School 
ee DOE. ccesasaoeceen Jerseyville Elementary School 
SE OO cccccineseeens SO ea ee Casey Community High School 
eee ee GIO. icin ach dig iepieccatiniand Decatur High School 
SN ES. cacicccovene EE ct0cc0nscas eens Pontiac Township High School 
oe ae peeeee: 60. sé eneeecveons Geneseo Township High School 
OS rere 0 ee Freeport High School 
Cateber BB .scccovse eens BEE 6600000000008 -Oak Park Township High School 
October 29 ...0ce Ree re Cossitt Avenue Elementary School 


Each meeting was locally planned, but the sponsoring groups, which are given below, 
were asked for suggestions for the programs. Some of the programs were divided into 
elementary and secondary groups while others had general meetings. 


SPONSORING AND COOPERATING GROUPS: 


Chicago Board of Education—Library Department. 
Chicago Teachers College. 

Eastern Illinois State College—Library Department. 
Illinois Association of High School Librarians. 

Illinois Elementary School Principals’ Association. 
Illinois Library Association—School and Children’s Section. 
Illinois State Library. 

Illinois State Normal University—Library Department. 
Northern Illinois Teachers College—Library Department. 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Southern Illinois University—Library Department. 
University of Chicago—Graduate Library School. 
University of Illinois—Library School. 

University of Illinois—Office of the High School Visitor. 
Western Illinois State College—Library Department. 


* Field Visitor, School Libraries, Illinois State Library. 
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At these past conferemces it was noted that people are realizing the importance of 
more than “books” in the library and many talks were given on visual aids. 
now have the problem of where to keep these visual aids and many inquiries were made 
as to how they should be catalogued and the best sources for obtaining them. 

The old idea of a library as a place to stere books and books only has disappeared. 
The importance of libraries as a teaching aid is being recognized. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


The libraries 


Theme—“THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE NEW ENRICHED 


CURRICULUM.” 


Program—The talks given at the different programs have been arranged according to 


subject matter. 








INTERESTING TALKS ON RELATED TOPICS. 








On the Subject of Writing* 
By ALTA HALversom SEYMOUR 


One of the pleasant things about writing 
is the contact it gives me with librarians— 
a very superior group of people, and no 
mistake about that. 

I enjoy the contact I have with boys and 
girls too. Many of them talk over writing 
problems with me. One boy about ten 
years old came to call and said he wanted 
to learn all about writing—he had about 
half an hour. I told him I was afraid I 
didn’t know that much, but he was willing 
to give me a trial. He asked questions and 
I answered them as well as I could. At 
the end of the talk he seemed well satisfied 
—much better satisfied than I was, in fact 
—and he said, “Now, I think I know all 
about writing. Just two more questions, 
“Where do you go to get the story in the 
first place, and how do you find a publi- 
cator—or whatever you call them—to want 
to print them?” 

These were two pretty big questions, and 
I told Bobby that I usually found my 
stories in places that were familiar to me. 
I liked to write about people and places 
and things that I knew. For some of my 
books I went to Norway. My father came 
from that country and he used to tell us 
fascinating tales of it. Then I learned to 
know Norwegian boys and girls myself 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, Oak 
Park, October, 1948. 
+ Author, Oak Park. 


when my husband and I visited Norway 
some years ago. We tramped throngh vil- 
lages and over mountains, and as we went 
we handed out little American flags and 
lollipops to boys and girls we met. We 
became acquainted with delightful people 
there and were invited into many homes. 

When the war came, we learned through 
friends of how actively and bravely the 
Norwegian boys and girls were resisting the 
invaders. I then wrote my first story of 
Norway, On the Edge of the Fjord, which 
was a Junior Literary Guild selection and 
has gone into Braille and beem printed in 
England. 

After the war, we heard many stories of 
family reunions, of misunderstandings and 
false suspicions cleared up, of hard wor 
and sturdy cheerfulness in the midst d 
difficulties. I knew that the boys and girl 
of Norway were taking as active a part if 
the rehabilitation as they had taken in th 
resistance. I had a great urge to writt 
about this, and The Tangled Skein was tht 
result. That too was a Junior Literary 
Guild choice and is being printed in Eng 
land at the present time. 

The Norwegian Christmas stories told 
my father were always a very definite pat 
of our Christmas time. They seemed t 
have the very essence of the Christm# 
spirit, and two or three years ago I wrott 
the little A Grandma for Christmas. Me 
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of my books are Junior novels and take 
months to write, but this little Grandma 
sprang right out of my childhood and prac- 
tically wrote itself, in just a few days. The 
publishers had it beautifully illustrated and 
it is a great joy to me that many people, of 
all ages, have written to say how much 
pleasure it has given them. It has appeared 
on the radio, and is going into Braille in 
time for reading this Christmas. 

If I got so much inspiration for story- 
telling from my father, I also got a great 
deal from my mother. Her parents were 
pioneers in Wisconsin, and my childhood 
was filled with exciting stories of those 
early days. My husband’s grandparents 
were pioneers in Minnesota, and between 
us we had a back-log of family lore—of 
pioneer doings of all kinds, including 
encounters, friendly and unfriendly, with 
Indians. 

When I wrote Galewood Crossing I drew 
on this material and used many familiar 
characters. I wrote about ten chapters and 
sent them to the editor for comment. She 
wrote back that everyone in the office had 
read the story and liked it. It was thrill- 
ing and exciting but credible except in one 
episode. As it happened, that was the one 
episode that I had related exactly as it 
took place. A young mother with two small 
children—one scarcely a week old, the 
other about two years—was warned by a 
friendly Indian that other Indians were on 
the warpath and coming that way. She 
must get to the stockade immediately. 


The mother bundled up her baby, took 
the two-year-old by the hand and set out, 
but was overtaken on the way. She was 
tomahawked and thrown into the ditch, 
thought to be dead, and the same treat- 
ment was given the little boy. But the 
baby was supposed to be merely a bundle 
of clothing and tossed carelessly aside. 


Neighbors coming that way soon after- 
ward rescued the mother and boy, picked 
up the bundle of clothing and took all to 
the stockade. Soon the baby cried, and 
they found him to be a very lively bundle. 
He was quite unhurt and the mother and 
little boy were nursed back to health. I 
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saw the boy—now grown into a hale and 
hearty old gentleman of eighty-eight, and 
delighted to be in a story—when I was in 
Minnesota recently. 


But the publishers questioned all this. 
They said no one would believe all three 
were saved, and I had better not let them 
all be rescued. Perhaps the baby would 
not have been found. I tried to leave that 
baby in the ditch, but I could not get on 
with the story, and I wrote the editor, tell- 
ing the situation and saying, “I will have 
to get that baby out of the ditch or give 
up the story.” 


The reply came promptly, “Rescue the 
baby. Get on with the book.” 


I did that, but once again the old say- 
ing, “Truth is stranger than fiction,” was 
proved true. I used the episode but re- 
wrote it to make it seem plausible to all. 


A few years ago I wrote several series 
of articles on colonial business women, and 
a very active and enterprising lot they 
were. In the course of this research I dis- 
covered a great deal of material that I felt 
sure boys and girls would like. The result 
of this was At Snug Harbor Inn which 
came out last spring. 

I have always had a great respect for 
adventure stories, dating perhaps from my 
days of reading Robinson Crusoe, Treasure 
Island, and the like. Snug Harbor has 
plenty of adventure, and its background is 
the fruit of much research. It is going to 
have an adventure of its own soon, for it 
is going into television. 

I like to give the boys and girls plenty 
of action and adventure, and I think that 
is very important in these days of comic 
books. But I want to give them something 
more too. I want to give them a feeling of 
history in the making, of character develop- 
ment, of comradeship with boys and girls 
who have problems and feelings much like 
their own, even though they may live in 
other countries or even in other periods. I 
want them to have a rousing good story, and 
I want very much to give them something 
that will enrich their backgrounds as favor- 
ite childhood books did for me. 
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Some Philosophies in the Production of Books for 
Institutional Use* 


By G. F. LARKINt 


In the process of book publishing, there 
are many problems confronting the pub- 
lisher. Few people realize the tremendous 
detail involved in the transformation of 
‘ideas to the printed page. These details 
and problems must be solved, if the final 
product is to be successful in stimulating 
healthy reading habits. In the processing 
of books, there are a few ideas of philoso- 
phies worthy of mention. 

The subject assigned is broad and has 
many implications. However, the few ideas 

. presented here are important considerations, 
particularly in publishing books for Institu- 
tional use. These references are, in large 
measure, concerned with the recreatory type 
of reading, but, do not exclude informa- 
tional or reference material. 

Publishers, through the efforts of ex- 
perienced editorial staffs, exert every effort 
to bring, particularly to children in the 
elementary grades, books in which they can 
find new worlds, new interests, to the end 
that they will be guiding lights and cher- 
ished friends in the post-educational years. 
To be so successful, requires not only un- 
limited searching for desirable manuscripts, 
but, considerable investment as well. The 
determination of illustrative content, the 
amount of color to be used, the most de- 
sirable type faces, all are of paramount con- 
sideration in the process of publishing a 
book. 

With the world in turmoil today, and the 
various “isms” vieing for world domination, 
the right type of book can be a tremendous 
force in combating social disorders. The 
challenge to publishers is therefore, appar- 
ent, and, while, we refer here especially to 
books for educational libraries, we do not 
overlook the needs of our public service in- 
stitutions, such as public libraries. 

Books must be interesting from all angles. 
Children and adults alike, I believe, gain 
more from reading books on their individ- 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, Oak 
Park, October, 1948. 
+ With Doubleday-Doran. 


ual interest levels. This implies a wide 
variety of subject material, and is essen- 
tial. Too often children are subjected to 
books in which the content holds little or no 
interest for them. And, the promiscuous 
use of “required reading lists”, particularly 
at the secondary school level, tends to im- 
pair the desire for reading, and the estab- 
lishment of proper reading habits in adult 
years. 

There is a philosophy with which I am 
familiar, and in which I thoroughly believe, 
to the effect that, regardless of reading 
ability, it is preferable to provide books on 
or below the reading abilities of individ- 
uals, rather than to subject them to more 
challenging items. Such practice makes for 
fluency and attraction, and, more often than 
not, will satisfy the tastes of the ablest and 
most critical reader. I believe it is gen- 
erally true that adults get the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction out of books which 
are easily read. The same is true of chil- 
dren, and the finest the English language 
has to offer, is oftentimes the simplest. 

Another valuable consideration in Insti- 
tutional publishing is the idea of correla- 
tion or integration. These are much abused 
words in educational circles today, and I 
rather apologize for using them at this 
time. But, they serve the purpose better 
than any other terms at my command. Has 
it ever occurred how valuable it can be to 
provide recreatory reading which has some 
relation to the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum? Much is being done along these 
lines, and with considerable success. Chil- 
dren thereby are getting, not only splendid 
pastime reading, but are supplied with 
background building helps in the fields of 
social studies, of geography, history, art, 
literature, science, nature, language arts, 
guidance, dramatization, and a host of other 
subjects. Through such a choice of books, the 
recreatory reading periods may be used to 
emphasize the pleasure of reading, and to 
enrich the children’s understanding and ap- 
preciation of basic subject material. Fiction 
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with settings in our own and other lands, 
which has to do with county fairs, birthday 
celebrations, fruit growing, sportsmanship, 
adventure mystery, wild life and music— 
all of these go to make up a worth while 
library collection for school use, and are 
important in both elementary and secondary 
schools alike. 


Gradation is a major consideration in pre- 
paring books for school library use. It is 
not possible to assign story books to any 
particular grade and conform strictly to 
prescribed basic reading word lists. Juvenile 
authors pay little or no attention to such 
lists because of vocabulary limitations. And, 
though our basic reading word lists may 
be taken into consideration, the vocabulary 
content rarely, if ever, conforms to the re- 
quirements of the grade for which a book 
may be intended. Is it not wiser therefore, 
to assign books by age groups? By so do- 
ing, they may be used in any grades where 
the ages apply. 

There is also the important consideration 
of basic reading skills. In the elementary 
grades, basic reading programs are neces- 
sary to teach children the various reading 
skills, to gradually improve their ability to 
recognize, evaluate, appreciate, organize, re- 
tain and retell what they read. These are 
the objectives of basic reading. They are 
identical in all, though the plan of accom- 
plishment may differ in each case. There 
are recreatory books for the school library 
which, to a greater degree than others, help 
in enhancing these skills. Is this not a 
worthy consideration when selecting books 
for school libraries? 


Finally, there is the problem of prepar- 
ing books for school libraries that, in addi- 
tion to being made so as to withstand hard 
school use, can be produced at a figure 
commensurate with the ability of schools 
to buy. In other words, to produce good 
and well-made books at low cost. In these 
days of inflation and rising markets, the 
cost of books does not run contrary to the 
general trend. There are books available 
which meet all these requirements, some 
titles as illustrations being included in the 
following list: 
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ANIMAL TALES 
I ins ca a & Gaited aidig aie Animal Stories 
DE eakiveded cdanwavetan Angus Series 
Re ae ee Valiant Comrades 
ee ..-Birds In Their Homes 
ME aie teddies ne Uiekebinndeaeeow Boots 
PU ccs ceckvevsecavetouse Island Stallion 

FRONTIER AND PIONEER LIFE 
Ts iach aca Wg erect takin wie Song of Years 
iv dsa cen tsnesep ow White Bird Flying 
DS tncons enna Fighting Frontiersman 
PG <csbeacedan +0 eee canes Reaper Man 
HISTORY 

ee Gentlemen Hush 
pe 50 Great Americans 
I ocdiat Ansiraw nod ate eae ai Ides of March 
ee ee Bittersweet 

COUNTY FAIRS 
yo eee Windy Foot at the County Fair 

ADVENTURE 

ee Jerry Foster, Salesman 
ee Sea Hawks of the Empire 
6 oc ene cede sane awa ea oaee Scarface 

SPORTSMANSHIP 
PRE siwsenseshscancewas Pass That Puck 
PEE Kccseschedaeedene wa River Rising 

MYSTERY 
ere Mystery of Lost Valley 
a ee Prisoners of the Redwood 
Pease, Howard,..... All titles by this author 
RS sek ue sone sp All titles by this author 
| ERCP eT ee CTT Mystery in Blue 
DS Sct sade oedee ue Priceless Moment 
MUSIC 

RM ccuketcbeeeneeuene oe Vast Horizons 
Piva ieteeasede We Heard America Sing 
iccceeekencees At Home with Music 


Thomas. .Living Biog. of Great Composers 


WILD LIFE 
ee Perro errr Le Swamp Boy 
SUE. 0 vc ccconecncesdecs Forest Patrol 
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The New Look In School Libraries* 
By PALMER L. Ewinct 


The work of the librarian and the func- 
tion of the library are so much a part of 
the modern school program that it is dif- 
ficult to divide them into parts, even for 
a discussion at a meeting of librarians. 
However, for: purposes of organization we 
might present three views of the library 
which would include the physical plant, the 
librarian and the school program. 

For many years the physical plant for 
school libraries was a standard one. The 
architect designed the floor plans and equip- 
ment. The building was built and after 
everything else had been done, the librarian 
was employed to take over. This plan has 
been changed during the last ten years. The 
librarian is now regarded as an educational 
leader and in many schools is invited to 
work with the school administration in plan- 
ning for the rooms, equipment, and function 
of a school library in a new building. This 
educational planning is then given to the 
architect whose job is to interpret these 
plans in the form of adequate building fa- 
cilities. Cooperative pre-planning is most 
important in the building plans for new li- 
brary facilities. 

The same type of cooperative planning 
is necessary in selecting books and other 
instructional materials that are to become 
a part of the school library. The entire 
faculty must have a part in the selection 
of these instructional materials. 


The school librarian of today must be 
well-trained in order to participate in the 
cooperative planning of her department. In- 
stead of the old-time librarian who was an 
umbrella checking clerk, who insisted on 
keeping every book in its place, and who 
often drove people away with her attitude 
towards noise and using the library, we 
now want a librarian who is sympathetic 
and enthusiastic, and who is an educational 
booster with a motto of “We Are Here To 
Help You With Our Instructional Program.” 

The librarian should be a teacher who 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, Oak 
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holds a valid teaching certificate. She must 
want and know how to work with people. 
Her personality is as important as her 
training. The library grows in importance 
and in the number of activities expected of 
it when the curriculum is modernized, lib- 
eralized and freed of textbook routine. 
When this occurs the preparation of the li- 
brarian advances beyond the teaching func- 
tion into the field of library science. 

There must be correlation between library 
and school activities. In the organization 
and administration of the library, considera- 
tion must be given to the entire educa- 
tional program of the school. The library 
books must be supplemented by pictures, 
maps, globes, slides, strip films, silent and 
sound moving pictures, and exhibits of ma- 
terials that are necessary to provide ade- 
quate instructional tools for a modern school 
program. If we say that the library is the 
heart of the school, then it follows that 
the library must be the heart of the in- 
structional program. 


The librarian must have a bifocal per- 
spective in order to function as a consult- 
ant who understands the day by day pro- 
gram of the school and who can also see 
the ultimate objectives that the school is 
trying to attain. Training in citizenship 
today must be an extensive laboratory 
course and the laboratory must be the home, 
the school and the community. The library 
must assume its responsibility in becoming 
a vital part of this laboratory. In general, 
the school librarian must be a teacher, a 
consultant in instructional materials, an ad- 
ministrator and supervisor of the library 
facilities, and an educational leader who can 
work efficiently with students and teachers 
in the modern school program. Most school 
librarians are meeting this challenge, and 
as a school administrator I am sure that 
your help and leadership in our state pro- 
grams of curriculum revision is appreciated. 
You are encouraged to train yourself fur- 
ther in the fields of audio and visual edu- 
cation which is so closely related to all 
areas of our instructional program. 
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Notes Re New Materials For Elementary School Libraries* 
By LouisE ANTHONYt 


Books have never been so fascinating and 
intriguing to the child. Particularly, since 
the end of the war children’s illustrators 
have been able to use all the wealth of color 
and materials that they wished. Their 
illustrations, fanciful, or realistic, but always 
colorful, make books of today irresistible. 


The book with actual photographs for 
illustrations is becoming increasingly more 
in evidence. Toni Frissell’s Mother Goose 
gives us the familiar rhymes illustrated with 
photographs which speak for themselves. 
Yet, even with the realism of the photog- 
raphy, such is the artistry of the photog- 
rapher, that the reader can add to his en- 
joyment from his own background. 

Realistic, although slightly romanticized, 
illustration is found in Slip, the story of a 
fox, by Phoebe Erickson; and Clare New- 
berry’s Smudge gives us the story of a kit- 
ten with astonishingly life-like drawings 

An example of cariacature drawings may 
be seen in the mirth-provoking story about 
Gabriel Churchkitten and the moths. The 
familiar Peter Churchmouse liked so well 
by children is also a part of the story. 

Tantalizing as books are, too often. in 
the past we have thought that books were 
the only materials to be considered as li- 
brary materials. Now there are new ma- 
terials which serve not in place of books, 
but as a complement to them. 

For instance, for the younger readers we 
have books packaged with bean bag dolls. 
Not only will aunts and grandmothers want 
to give these to young children, but also 
for the story hour in the library they have 
their place. Nothing is quite so satisfying 
to the child during the story hour as to 
have something closely connected with the 
story to handle. While Snoopy, the kit- 
ten, goes adventuring, the children actually 
have a bean-bag to feel and touch. It is 
Snoopy in white felt. 

Then there are playbooks in which stories 
are presented in graphically realistic shapes 


*Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Jerseyville, October, 1948. 
+ Library Supervisor, Alton Public Schools. 


which picture for the reader or the listener 
the chief character: Lu Lu, the wiggling 
duck; a book about fire engines looks like 
a fire engine with wheels that move. 
Naturally the children like them. 


Then, the book with animated illustra- 
tions should not be lacking in the elemen- 
tary school library. The three little kittens 
hang up their mittens. Santa Claus puts the 
toys in front of the fire place in the story 
The night before Christmas. Here again, 
by moving the illustrations, the children 
have a chance to participate, as well as 
read or hear the story. 

Perhaps it seems that only the youngest 
readers have been considered. However, it 
must be remembered that if children have 
the right start in reading they will con- 
tinue to read—so the books for the very- 
young readers can not be too much em- 
phasized. 

The books and materials which we have 
mentioned have great interest for children 
and lure them to reading. Another bait 
for reading for children of all ages comes 
in the phonograph record of a story. In- 
troduced with the books, or, used first with 
the books later, the children enjoy the 
records equally well. Recognition of this is 
found in the presentation this fall, by 
Simon and Schuster, of small records to go 
with the “Little Golden Books.” In addi- 
tion to the story of one side of the record, 
sometimes on the other side, is a musical 
selection. Thus the child has good music, 
too. 

The small records perhaps are better used 
with small groups, but there are larger- 
sized records covering every type of story 
for children of every age as well as for 
adults. Cinderella— Peter Churchmouse— 
The littlest angel — Robin Hood — Henny 
Penny—Goldilocks—it is a happy though 
mixed company. And they do have a place, 
as bait for books. Older children as well 
as the younger ones enjoy records. 

Another type of record permits the chil- 
dren to participate in the story. The nar- 
rator asks them if they wish to sing the song 
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or play the game in the record. The an- 
swer is an instant enthusiastic and spon- 
taneous “Yes”. 

Still another type of visual material is 
the “Viewmaster’”—the modern version of 
the stereoscope. These three dimensional 
pictures in full color cover all fields of 
travel, Bible stories, fairy tales. These stim- 
ulate the child’s interest in learning more 
about the places pictured. 

This, of course, merely skims the surface 
regarding the varied types of materials 
available. It is a rewarding task to set 
about discovering additional materials to in- 
terest children in reading. 


LIST OF MATERIALS MENTIONED 


Packaged books and dolls, Children’s Co., 
Chicago IIl. 
The snoopy kitten 
Happy gingerbread boy 
The man in the moon 
Santa Claus and Mrs. Claus 


Playbooks, Capitol Publishing Co., 
York, N. Y. 
Lu Lu, the wiggly duck 
The shoe book of nursery rhymes 
The fire engine book 


New 


Little Golden Records, Simon and Schuster, 
New York, N. Y. 
1. Scuffy the tug boat 
Good Morning 
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2. The lively little rabbit 


Farandole 

3. The shy little kitten 
Hunoresque 

4. Tootle 


Norwegian dance 

5. The poky little puppy 
The naughty duck 

6. Circus time 
The funny little mouse 
The tall giraffe 

8. Wynken, Blynken, & Nod 
Storm in the bathtub 

9. Little peewee 
Turkish March 

10. The golden egg 
Country dance 

11. The big brown bear 
Merry music 

12. Out of the window 
The busy elevator 


Phonograph records 

Cinderella, Jeanette MacDonald—Victor. 

Peter Churchmouse, Paul Wing—Victor. 

The littlest angel, Loretta Young—Decca. 

Robinhood, Basil Rathbone—Columbia. 

Henny Penny, Martha Blair Fox—Fox 
Records for children. 

Goldilocks & the three bears, David Allen 
—Columbia. 


“The Unlimited Service Library In the Elementary School’’* 


By ELEANOR WEIR WELCH} 


You all have seen tired old men sitting 
on benches in the sun planning a new 
world. Believing that if their ideas were 
followed by the secretaries of state and by 
the leaders of Congress, we would have a 
peaceful world and the United States would 
be a true democracy. Today I am such an 
advisor. As a tired college librarian I look 
on your job and try to tell you how I wish 
all elementary school libraries might be— 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
LaGrange, October, 1948. 

+ Director Libraries, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. 


so that we in college could have students 
who naturally turned to books, realizing 
that “Books are the quietest and most con- 
stant of friends; they are the most acces- 
sible and wisest of councillors and the most 
patient of teachers” for “All mankind has 
done, thought, gained, or been is lying as 
in magic preservation in the pages of 
books”. 

Elementary school libraries have long 
been an ideal in education in the United 
States. Before there were any public li- 
braries here, in 1709 Thomas Bray sent 
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from England to the charity schools of 
Maryland our first school libraries, but, be- 
cause the teachers were not interested and 
because the books were dull, unattractive 
and badly chosen for children, the idea soon 
died. It was not until the 1830’s that for- 
ward looking educators again introduced li- 
braries into public schools. In his report 
of 1839 Horace Mann said: 


After the rising generation have ac- 
quired habits of intelligent reading in 
our schools what shall they read? With 
no books the power of reading will be 
useless and with bad books to read the 
consequences will be worse than ignor- 
ance. 


Then he described the few uninteresting, 
unsuitable children’s books found in most 
homes of that day. 

Unfortunately the same lack of well- 
selected books in homes prevails today, a 
hundred years later. His arguments are as 
true today as in 1839. The school teaches 
the child to read, it should supply the ma- 
terials to make the child a book lover, to 
make him value books for their entertain- 
ment and their information, to create a 
habit that will enrich his life, widen his 
experiences, enlarge his sympathies and ap- 
preciation and that will give him new ideas 
and an open mind. Good books lead to 
better books. The child who likes to read 
will find books and libraries. But the pub- 
lic school gets all kinds of children: the 
good reader, the poor reader, and the in- 
different. The school library, too, has all 
these types: the pupils indifferent to books, 
those who never read, those who read trash, 
and those who read the best. 

Mann’s pleas for books in a library in 
the school made little lasting impression on 
elementary education. In Illinois it did 
bring in 1855 a school-library enabling law. 
Though small black-bound books bought 
under its decrees are still to be found, little 
came of the movement. There were too 
many defects in administration and legisla- 
tion for success. It was not until Dewey 
restored Rousseau’s philosophy of making 
the child the center of the school that a re- 
defining of the aims and objectives of ele- 
mentary education in terms of the child to 
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be taught came about. This resulted in an 
enriching of the curriculum, the introduc- 
tion of new materials, and changes in teach- 
ing methods. Pupil initiative, creative 
activity, and individual differences became 
important as the schools tried to develop 
not only a learning child but a thinking 
child who could conduct himself easily in 
a democratic world and who was well 
trained for citizenship and enjoyment of liv- 
ing. Such educational ideas required the 
child to read widely, consult many refer- 
ences, and investigate varied sources of in- 
formation. This type of teaching takes 
more than one text or a collection of various 
texts. Books of all types—periodicals, pam- 
phlets, maps, and visual aids—are necessary 
to give the child the needed materials to 
help him develop an understanding of life 
around him. These media of communica- 
tion become the school library. 


Just as the elementary school today varies 
in organization and curriculum, so the 
school library varies from a haphazard col- 
lection of books to the well-organized, well- 
managed, useful library of unlimited service. 
School libraries can be classified into three 
types: (1) the traditional room library, 
(2) the reading laboratory, and (3) the un- 
limited service library. 


The first of these is the type that ex- 
isted under the older curriculum. It is 
not a true library, but a collection of books 
in the classroom, and the collection of each 
room is an independent unit and is used 
only in that room. At best, the books are 
chosen for the particular classroom. But 
frequently these collections are the unbal- 
anced results of many teachers’ purchases, 
the gifts of parents, and the miscellaneous 
results of well meaning book drives by 
Parent Teachers Associations. They are all 
too frequently selected from textbook 
bibliographies and from inadequate lists or 
are bought from whatever was available in 
local stores at the time money was at hand. 
At times, they are supplemented by care- 
fully chosen books loaned by the state li- 
brary or the county public library. Maga- 
zines are rare; no attempt is made to build 
up a file for reference use. The collection 
operates on the theory that the teacher 
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knows best what the child in a given room 
should read, that she has time to give 
guidance in his reading, and that she can 
bring pressure to see that he does read. It 
assumes the teacher has literary taste and a 
wide acquaintance with the field of chil- 
dren’s books. This assumption is true of 
some teachers, but not many teachers have 
been so trained. In theory, such a library 
makes for easy correlation of the book and 
subject under discussion in the class. In 
practice, all too frequently the needed book 
is lacking. Because reference materials are 
scarce, little use is made of them and sys- 
tematic instruction in the use of reference 
tools is lacking. Circulation of books for 
home use is limited. Often the books are 
not to be taken from the room, and as a 
result no habits of home reading are es- 
tablished. There is, last of all, no training 
in the use of libraries to prepare the child 
for use of a high-school library collection. 
He is lost when he is put among a thou- 
sand books, and with no training in the 
organization of a library, its classification, 
and cataloging system, he is afraid to use 
the library. 


A little better than this classroom library 
is the second type, the reading laboratory. 
This type has developed where, though no 
central library exists in the elementary 
school, yet the newer methods of reading 
instruction demand a rich and varied col- 
lection of books. The Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading in 1925 
summed up the reasons for such a labora- 
tory and its uses. The materials more 
nearly approach those of the ideal elemen- 
tary-school library, for this library has 
books of all types chosen for their value “to 
broaden the horizon, stimulate interests, and 
thinking powers.” But it also contains sets 
of readers for each child; it includes 
phonetic charts, cards, rapid-exposure exer- 
cises, method primers, and so forth. Hence, 
the collection is of two kinds: individual 
books for individual use, and textbooks and 
teaching aids. The first are library ma- 
terials; the second belong to the classroom. 
Here again the selection of books beyond 
the textbook field has been found to be 


inadequate. This is especially so in 
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biography, science, invention, humor and 
travel. Many such books are available, but 
they are outside the training of the read- 
ing teacher. Use of the reading laboratory 
is by groups at stated times, not by in- 
dividuals when need for information arises 
or when there is a chance for leisure read- 
ing. In the laboratory, the supervision is 
close, the activities directed and watched. 
It is an expanded classroom. There is little 
reference material and there is no training 
of pupils in its use. The teachers of the 
school lack access to books, periodicals, and 
other library holdings in the preparation of 
lesson plans and curriculum construction. 
Hence, the reading laboratory, whether 
housed in a separate room or a corner of 
the classroom, is not an elementary-school 
library in the true sense. 

The third type, the true elementary- 
school library, housed in its own room or 
rooms, serves all the school from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. It should 
be to the school what the public library is 
to the city. Unlike the other types, it 
gives unlimited service to all pupils and to 
all teachers. Here, in informal surround- 
ings, the child finds books of all types, on 
all subjects, of all degrees of reading dif- 
ficulty. The pupil, away from crowded 
classroom conditions, can carry out his own 
search for material needed for his class 
project or needed to satisfy his personal in- 
terests. He can read and reach his own 
conclusions. Few children are _ typical 
fourth graders, or typical sixth graders. In 
the school library the child becomes an in- 
dividual unburdened by grade character- 
istics. The librarian guides him to books 
within his comprehension, be they “third 
or eighth grade books”. He is stimulated 
to use books for pleasure, information, or 
study, and prompted to use more and more 
books beyond the essential. He is encour- 
aged to take books back to the classroom 
and home with him. He is taught in groups 
or individually to use reference tools and 
bibliographies. The card catalog and the 
classification system are no longer strange 
to him. He is used to books en masse. 
Thus, libraries in the future, wherever he 
encounters them, will seem natural and 
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home-like to him. He will not be afraid 
of books, and will learn that in libraries he 
can find the answers to questions wherever 
and whenever he needs help. He will de- 
velop abilities of self-education that will 
carry beyond school. He will develop a 
taste for reading for pleasure that will 
stand him in good stead in future years. 
Moreover, the central, unlimited-service 
elementary-school library is of help to the 
teacher in lesson planning. Here she con- 
fers with the librarian for suitable reading 
for each pupil so that the pupil may grow 
in book use and appreciation. She comes 
to the library for book lists, pictures, and 
other supplementary material that she may 
use to vitalize the units she is teaching. She 
chooses the special titles she wishes to take 
to her room for room use. She also helps 
in the selection of new books to be bought 
for the library. The teacher and the libra- 
rian working together make books an essen- 
tial part of the total school program. Last, 
this type of library is more economical to 
maintain than other types, for there is not 
the need for duplicate reference tools for 
the various classrooms, books are in more 
constant use, and the cost is more widely 
distributed. 


The library quarters should be centrally 
located and as pleasant as a home. Not 
only should it meet recognized standards, 
but it should go further. It must attract of 
itself. It must be a place of which children 
can be proud. Where they can put their 
reading skills to use and learn to use books 
for recreation. The walls should be light in 
color, the furniture comfortable—suited in 
size to children from kindergarten up—not 
just tables and chairs, shelves and catalog, 
but hassocks and lounge chairs and padded 
benches. The atmosphere, not that to which 
we were accustomed where even a whisper 
seemed sacrilege—we must remember the 
pupil who remarked “Gee, it’s so quiet it 
scares me”—but there should be the atmos- 
phere of a quiet busy place of low voices, 
where each child is intent on his own piece 
of work and goes about it in an orderly 
fashion aware of the rights of others. 


Without a skilled librarian or teacher- 
librarian an unlimited service library can- 
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not function at its best. The librarian must 
be all things to all people—a paragon who 
knows books and the techniques of her 
profession as well as the ways of teaching— 
good teaching. She must be intensely inter- 
ested in small people. She must have the 
vision of what books and libraries can mean 
in the lives of the pupils of her school. She 
must as one child put it “see what we see 
in a book”. She must find Holling’s Sea 
Bird or Lawson’s Robbut, the Rabbit as 
exciting as any sixth grader and she must 
not be bored as Tom Sawyer or Ferdinand 
is discovered anew each year. She must 
talk with children as with an equal, never 
to a child. She must know the educational 
philosophy of her special school and its 
curriculum. She must be friends as well as 
co-worker with the faculty. She must have 
enthusiasm, judgment and vitality that 
never fails for a “modern library is not 
interpreted in terms of books alone nor by 
system alone, but through the personality 
and sensitivity of its librarian”. 


Will you go with me to our elementary 
unlimited service library? I frequently go 
across the campus for it gives me renewed 
assurance of the value of books in teaching. 
The other day a group of fourth graders 
were checking out books and the daughter 
of a friend came up with shining eyes to 
show me Bambi and to tell me of her first 
sight of a fawn in the Wisconsin woods a 
few weeks before. As we talked, another 
small person edged over to show her choice 
Dart and Dash. One, from a home where 
books were a part of everyday living, was 
taking a seventh grade book—the other 
from the same fourth grade was only able 
to read with pleasure a second grade book. 
What classroom collection could have sup- 
plied such a variance in reading levels? 
As I talked with the librarian, a teacher 
with a committee from the third grade 
came in. They were to spend some time 
“studying insects, specially grasshoppers”. 
I listened to their conversation and saw 
them go to the shelves for remembered 
pictures in books read the year before and 
watched the librarian lead them from the 
Aldis poem Grasshopper Green they had 
sung the previous year to her poem— 
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GRASSHOPPERS 
High 
Up 
Over the top 
Of feathery grasses the 
Grasshoppers hop. 
They won’t eat their suppers; 
They will not obey 
Their grasshopper mothers 
And fathers who say: 
“Listen, my children, 
This must be stopped— 
Now is the time your last 
Hop should be hopped; 
So come eat your suppers 
And go to your beds—” 


And the little green grasshoppers 
Shake their green heads 

“No, 
No— 
The naughty ones say, 
“All we have time to do 
Now is to play. 

If we want supper we'll 
Nip at a fly 

Or nibble a blueberry 
As we go by; 

If we’re sleepy we'll 
Close our eyes tight 
And snoozle away in a 
Harebell all night. 

But not 

Now. 

Now we must hop. 

And nobody, 

Nobody 

Can make us stop”.— 


” 


It was an easy step from this to the ageless 
fable of the grasshopper and the ant. The 
teacher and the committee left with arms 
full of such titles as Bronson’s “Grass- 
hopper Book”, of Englefield’s Katie, of the 
“Squeegybug” Rossetti’s caterpillar poem, 
the books by Patch and Gant’s “Picture 
Book of Insects”. In addition went mounted 
pictures including one of an airplane spray- 
ing to kill this years plague of grasshoppers. 
One boy carried records to be played, as 
Rae’s “Grasshopper Green and the Meadow 
Mice” was read aloud. Arrangements had 
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been made so that later the room could see 
the movies “Beneath our feet” and “Mi- 
croscopic mysteries”. 

As we have said, to be successful the li- 
brarian must know the school’s course of 
study—as it appears on paper in the prin- 
cipal’s office, but also as it is practiced in 
the classroom. To do this and yet be in 
the library is almost an impossible task, so 
part of the time our librarian has the class- 
room plans come to her. Each grade has an 
appointed representative who tells her of 
each weeks plans and projects. It is an 
honored post. That same day the eighth 
grade representative came in with the news 
“We're goin’ to dissect a snake and we’re 
goin’ to have election just as they’re having 
it for president.” As a result, so far, the 
three people who have read the Life of 
Ditmar have had an informal and unre- 
hearsed “Invitation to Learning” for the 
group with the librarian acting as Mr. 
Bryson. Rikki Tikki is again popular. 
Kaa’s Hunting has come to life with the 
amazing discovery that Baloo and Bagheera 
used propaganda just as politicians do to- 
day. In talking, these eighth graders be- 
came aware of the parcity of their vocabu- 
laries. “Swell” was scarcely acceptable for 
“Invitation” and “very” soon was monot- 
onous. So in addition to a presidential 
campaign and the inner mysteries of a 
snake, they went to their classroom to study 
words and their ways and uses. 

Oh—an elementary school librarian’s day 
is never idle and never monotonous—if 
somewhat exhausting. But given the books, 
the attractive library, the helpful teacher 
and the skilled librarian, in the future, we 
will not need to acknowledge that Ameri- 
cans are not a reading people—that they 
form their opinions only from the movies 
and the radio. Or, if they do read, the 
newspaper with its comics, sports, finan- 
cial page, ads and possibly the headlines 
is all that they have time for. 

The head of library service in the Pa- 
cific Zone said recently that 10% of the 
men would find good books wherever they 
were—10% would never read—and that the 
remaining 80% could be trained and in- 
trigued to read if books were available. 
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So, it is for the elementary school to not 
only give the mechanics of easy reading, 
but for the teachers and librarians to bring 
to this 80% the joy of reading—to feel that 
reading is not a virtue (“I’ve read a book’’,) 
but that books and libraries will help them 
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to look with discriminating eyes on the 
world around them, that using them, they 
can do their jobs better, enjoy their hobbies 
more, and find comfort in others ideas.— 
That books will give free minds and free 
minds a free world. 


School Librarians, We Salute You!* 
By Murikzt E. Perryt 


Librarians today are standing at the edge 
of a new and unfamiliar era. Library serv- 
ice and librarianship as we have known 
them are giving way to new concepts which 
will in time bring books and library ma- 
terials within the reach of every person in 
the United States. 


The “How” and “Why” questions which 
have been asked at this Conference are 
evidence that you are all stretching your 
resources and knowledge to meet the in- 
creasing demands placed on your school 
libraries. And may I say to you teacher- 
librarians that to me it is a constant won- 
der that you carry on as you do. Librarians 
have always been harassed with more work 
to do than there are hours in the day in 
which to do it. And if this is true of those 
of us who follow our one profession, it is 
indeed an accomplishment that many of 
you teach up to four classes a day and 
keep your library doors open as well. Not 
only must you prepare for your classes and 
correct papers, but you must also do all 
the varied tasks that go into the making 
of a school library—the studying of reviews 
so that meager book budgets can be spent 
to the utmost good, the cataloging and 
classifying of books and films, the prepara- 
tion of cards for the catalog, the weeding 
of pamphlet files and the creation of pic- 
ture files—all work requiring knowledge, 
time and patience. And with all these 
duties the most important is still missing— 
that of reading guidance for the students 
in search of material to augment their texts 
and for those looking for purely recrea- 
tional titles, a most legitimate need. The 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, Oc- 
tober, 1948. 
+ Librarian, Public Library, Decatur. 


non-readers call for special attention and 
skills which you are also supposed to 
possess and utilize. 


For your encouragement, let me de- 
scribe to you briefly what the school library 
of tomorrow will be. Possibly you have 
already read about it in the symposium 
edited by Emily Miller Danton entitled 
“The Library of Tomorrow.” For one thing, 
schools in rural areas will have quite as 
fine library service as their urban neigh- 
bors. Library service will be set up on a 
regional basis with well stocked and 
equipped central libraries feeding continu- 
ally the smaller units. Each consolidated 
school will have its own well-balanced core 
collection. Teachers will be teachers allowed 
to teach and librarians will give full-time 
care to keeping up with scholastic and 
recreational book needs. 


Students will watch by television the 
inaugurations of future presidents or the 
daily sessions of the United Nations. Films, 
forums, book reviews, group discussions, 
transcriptions of concert platform and stage 
will all-be part of the recognized library 
program. 

Bookmobiles stocked with up-to-date 
materials in all the subject fields will draw 
up to the consolidated school, miles from 
everywhere, and well trained personnel will 
give the students of all ages the best of 
professional guidance. To augment these 
weekly visits, classroom materials will be 
routed from the central library daily by 
truck and undoubtedly in the not too dis- 
tant future by airplane. Materials requested 
by telephone from the central agency one 
day will be in use the next. 

You, who are harassed with details of 
cataloging and classification, will welcome 
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the news that centralized cataloging is 
really on the way. The great part of this 
professional work will be done at the cen- 
tral agency for all the units in a region. 
Cards ready for filing will accompany the 
books which will themselves be ready for 
shelving and immediate use. 

The regional library unit of the future 
will be of as many types as there are needs. 
Sometimes public libraries and school libra- 
ries will pool resources and work for the 
good of their particular communities. This 
is being done in several places at this very 
time. If your school is near a good public 
library, you should investigate the possible 
ways its resources can help stretch those of 
your school library. 

From where will the money come for 
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these adequate libraries of the future? It 
will come not only from the local govern- 
mental unit, but also from state and fed- 
eral grants. For our leaders today realize 
more and more that democracy can flourish 
only where there is intellectual freedom 
and the American library— public and 
school (to keep to our own fields) is the 
well that waters this freedom. 

One last thing, if we are to have these 
libraries that will serve America best, we 
must cooperate, public libraries must work 


' with school libraries and school libraries 


with public and these two with their state 
libraries. We must substitute “we” for “I” 
and “ours” for “mine”. We must grow and 
stretch until we can match our libraries 
with the needs of our communities. 


Training For Librarianship—1948* 


By ZELLA CUNDALLT 


Last July when Mrs. Stull asked me to 
meet with the committee whose work was 
to plan this program for today, I felt that 
I had quite a good excuse for non-attend- 
ance. I was to be out of town on vacation. 
But it seems my excuse was not good 
enough, for she immediately retaliated by 
encouraging the committee to include me 
on this program. The one little consolation 
I can offer you, my audience, is that you'll 
get five credits on the renewal of your 
teaching certificate for listening to me. 

Those of you who have attended other 
library meetings during the past few 
months or who have been keeping up with 
recent library literature know that this 
subject of education for librarianship has 
been and still is one of the “burning issues” 
of professional debate. 

Who am I to take sides in what the 
Library Journal pleases to call “the gentle- 
manly tilt”? between Mr. J. Periam Danton, 
Dean of the School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley and Mr. 
Harold Lancour, Assistant Director of the 
University of Illinois Library School, on 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, Car- 
bondale, October, 1948. 

+ Assistant Reference Librarian and Instructor 
in Librarianship, Southern Illinois University. 


“this curriculum business’’?* 

As yet there does not seem to be perfect 
unanimity among library schools themselves 
on what should comprise the library school 
curriculum, for although eight of the 
accredited library schools, namely, Chicago, 
Columbia, Denver, Emory, Illinois, Car- 
negie, Southern California, and Western 
Reserve are offering in 1948-1949 fifth-year 
master’s programs, a number of schools 
have not changed to the new curricula. 
Since the university of our own state is 
the one in which you are probably most 
interested and since it is one which has 
adopted the new program, I shall attempt 
to show how the new training pattern at 
Illinois differs from the old. 


The most important difference between 
the new and the old program is that of 
replacing the bachelor’s degree in library 
science with the master’s as the first pro- 
fessional degree to be earned. While all 
the schools do not follow exactly the same 
pattern, at Illinois a bachelor’s degree will 
still be awarded, but, and I quote Mr. 
Lancour, “it would simply be a terminal 
degree at the end of the normal four years 


1 Editorial in the Library Journal, October 1, 
1948. p. 1354. 
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of college to represent the completion of a 
basic core of undergraduate courses in 
library science.” ° 


It follows, of course, that at Illinois stu- 
dents now enter library school at the 
beginning of their junior, or, at the latest, 
their senior year and that some library 
courses are given at these under-graduate 
levels. The University of Illinois Library 
School Announcement for 1948-1949 states 
that “fifty-six semester hours of university 
work, not including military science and 
physical education, are required for en- 
trance into Library School”.* Students 
entering the Library School in their junior 
year will take in addition to their non- 
library courses, The Library in the Social 
Order and the second semester The Use of 
Books and Libraries, each for three semes- 
ter hours credit. For the fourth year two 
library science courses for each semester 
are required: Organization and Operation 
of Libraries (for both semesters) and 
Literature of the Humanities and Social 
Sciences and Literature of Science and 
Technology. For the last two courses, 
Library Materials for Children and Library 
Materials for Adolescents may be substi- 
tuted if the interest of the student is in 
work with children and young people. 
These required library courses include 
eighteen semester hours in all and since 
120 hours are required for graduation, the 
additional hours needed would be chosen 
from non-library courses. 


Previous to the adoption of the new 
program, no library courses were offered at 
the under-graduate level—a baccalaureate 
degree was a prerequisite to entrance to 
library school—and thirty semester hours 
of library science were required for the 
first degree the library school offered—a 
bachelor of science in library science. 


In addition to reorganization of the cur- 
ricula for the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees, Illinois and Columbia are offering 
for the first time opportunity for advanced 
study leading to the doctorate in library 


2Lancour, Harold, “The New Training Pattern 
Looks Good,” Library Journal, 73:686, May 1, 
1948. 

Illinois. University. Library School An- 
nouncement, 1948-1949. p. 15. 
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science. Chicago has been doing this for 
some time. 

In addition to the eight schools which 
were named at the beginning of this paper 
as those which have changed to the new 
program, several others have announced 
themselves as contemplating a change. 
Louisiana State, Michigan, Catholic Uni- 
versity, and Rosary College, and besides 
these accredited schools, Florida and Texas 
are committed to a 1949 program of offer- 
ing a fifth-year master’s degree. When we 
see such a formidable array of schools 
reorganizing their programs, we cannot but 
be aware that these changes are rapidly 
and extensively taking place and are of 
imminent significance. 

What are some of the questions that 
have been raised by those who are critical 
of this new program? 

At what level should professional educa- 
tion begin? Will it be a retrogressive step 
to put professional courses into the under- 
graduate curriculum? Will putting profes- 
sional education at the undergraduate level 
work to the disadvantage of librarians by 
lowering prestige and salaries? Was the 
program dictated by expedience to ease the 
current shortage of librarians? Will it 
establish professional education at a level 
below that of other comparable professions? 

Will a reduction in the librarian’s liberal 
arts and general education (if there is a 
reduction) and narrower _ specialization 
mean more poorly educated librarians? Will 
the new program attract students who are 
looking for an easy short-cut to a profes- 
sional education? Will it discourage further 
professional preparation and study on the 
part of those who have the new fifth-year 
master’s degrees? 

On the other hand, will the new plan 
eliminate unfair discrimination which some 
librarians, especially school librarians, have 
felt they have suffered as a result of the 
award of a fifth-year professional bachelor’s 
degree that did not conform to the stand- 
ard academic pattern of fifth-year master’s 
in other subject fields? Will the fact that 
the library school now controls the stu- 
dent’s pre-professional education from the 
beginning of his junior year make for 
better planned and better integrated gen- 
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eral education? Will the new program help 
to draw deeper lines of distinction between 
professional and non-professional library 
work to the advantage of the former? Will 
the new program eliminate much “busy- 
work” that fifth year library school stu- 
dents have been asked to do and will it 
substitute work the content of which is on 
the graduate level? 

These are some of the questions about 
which I’d have you think. In recent articles 
in the Library Journal arguments for both 
sides of the question have been presented. 
Several such as Mr. Danton of the Uni- 
versity of California, whom I mentioned 
earlier, and Mr. Robert L. Gitler, Director 
of the School of Librarianship, University 
of Washington, Seattle, have been critical 
of at least some aspects of the new pro- 
gram. Mr. Lancour of the University of 
Illinois has much to say in its favor. Even 
the critics of the new feel that the old 
program was “somewhat out of gear’, that 
there was growing dissatisfaction with its 
content and teaching approach, and that 
it was in the need of some revision. I have 
attempted not to take sides, but to show 
the trends in the emerging pattern. 

I realize all this may be of little interest 
to some of you who are not planning to 
get a degree in library science. Many of 
you, no doubt, are teachers, who either 
willingly or unwillingly, have charge of a 
school library, and who would be interested 
in library courses which would help you to 
meet the state requirements and would 
help you with your work. That too, should 
be included in “Training for Librarianship 
—1948”, 

During the present critical shortage of 
librarians, the state accrediting agencies 
have been rather lenient in issuing emer- 
gency approvals for teacher librarians with 
insufficient library training to meet the 
requirements. It is only reasonable to 
assume that as the situation becomes less 
critical, the State Department will be less 
willing to grant approvals for those unable 
to meet its standards. The following quota- 
tion from the bulletin on “Recognition and 
Accrediting of Illinois Secondary Schools” 
will refresh your thinking about the prep- 
aration of librarians and teacher-librarians 
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in secondary schools: 

“Any program for the future envisages a 
full-time librarian with professional train- 
ing in all schools having an enrollment of 
200 pupils and over. This librarian would 
provide and direct in the school a library 
service that would include effective partici- 
pation of the library in the school’s edu- 
cational program, advisory help to the 
teachers about materials useful in the class- 
room, reading guidance for the pupils, and 
other services. 

“Until this type of preparation can be 
effected, however, provisions must be made 
which meet the exigencies of the present 
situation and which serve as a beginning 
upon, which the more desirable library 
training requirements can be met.” 

The bulletin further defines “teacher- 
librarian” as follows: 

“Schools enrolling 200 to 400 Pupils—In 
schools enrolling 200-400 pupils, the one in 
charge of the high school library is either 
a high school librarian as defined above, 
or a teacher-librarian; namely a person 
trained primarily as a teacher and qualify- 
ing for part-time service in the school li- 
brary by having completed eight semester 
hours of library science. 

“The distribution of the eight hours of 
library science should be such that not less 
than four semester hours should be in the 
field of reading guidance for adolescents 
and the library as an information center 
and not less than three semester hours in 
the field of administration and management 
of the school library. These may be taken 
as one course or two courses depending 
upon the curriculum organization of the 
college or institution offering such courses.” 

Here at Southern last summer, in re- 
sponse to requests from teachers for courses 
in library science, we offered a course, 
Education 350—School Library Service, for 
which four quarter hours credit was given. 
It included units on acquisition, organiza- 
tion and care of library materials, loan 
routines, teaching the use of books and 
libraries, etc. While the course was not 
planned to include book selection, which 
we hoped to offer later, since the majority 
of the students in the class had no previous 
training or experience in school libraries, 
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and since some were going into teaching 
positions this fall where they would have 
charge of school libraries, we did include 
a unit in which we examined and made use 
of some of the more familiar book selec- 
tion aids—the Standard Catalogs, and lists 
such as the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation’s Bibliography of Books for Children, 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish Books for You, American Library Asso- 
ciation’s By Way of Introduction, Strang’s 
Gateways to Readable Books, as well as 
periodicals useful in the school library field, 
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such as The Horn Book, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Booklist, Elementary English, etc. 

We will offer that course again the win- 
ter term, and another in Reading Guidance 
for Adolescents during the spring term, to 
meet the needs of students who are plan- 
ning to teach. We are planning to offer 
both courses during the summer session, 
for a total of eight quarter hours. These 
should be of interest to teachers, employed 
during the regular school year, who must 
depend upon the summer session for their 
training. 


How Can the City Library Supplement the School Program?* 


By HA.LuiE Jo SEEGARt 


How can the public library supplement 
the school library, or in other words how 
can the public library cooperate, with the 
school library? We have read and heard 
over and over again that the success of our 
democracy depends on an intelligent well- 
read and well-informed body of citizens. 
As it is the function of all libraries to 
serve in their respective communities, the 
more the school libraries, the schools, and 
public libraries cooperate, the more effi- 
ciently will the needs of the school age be 
met. All are tax supported institutions to 
provide teaching and books for youth. The 
schools provide the readers and the public 
library is a supplemental agency. 

Any kind of library service that is de- 
signed to bring together people and books, 
whether rendered by the public or school 
library, must be based on intelligent book 
selection. The present output of childrens’ 
books in the U. S. is about 800 titles per 
year which includes reprints and is very 
important to decide whether or not they 
are good. After we have the good books 
on the shelves, it is up to us to bring 
together the book and child. 

This requires a knowledge of children, 
for without knowledge and understanding, 
we cannot inspire confidence. A satisfied 
child is our best publicity. A wise teacher 
said, “There are some children who are 
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born readers, you cannot keep them from 
books. If the nearest book is miles away, 
they will find it and read it. There are 
others who will never read, but the major- 
ity of children are open to influence and 
whether or not they become readers will 
depend upon the influence brought to bear 
upon them early in life.” 

Of all the methods used to advertise the 
library among children, cooperation with 
the schools is the most important. If we 
are on friendly terms with the teachers, we 
can get the attention of every child of 
reading age in our community, and we can 
become acquainted with their parents by 
talks at parent-teacher groups. 

Pupils should be urged to go to the 
library and take out cards. This is very 
important, for if the school pupils learn to 
use and appreciate the library, they will 
continue to do so as adults. To the many 
who do not enter college, the public library 
is their only contact with the world of 
culture. The library is the people’s uni- 
versity. The library is open evenings, 
Saturdays, and during the summer when 
the schools are closed. If children do not 
read during the summer, much of their 
reading skill is lost. Many teachers say 
that children make better readers when 
they become interested in library books. 
We, with the teachers, share the oppor- 
tunity of influencing young people so that 
reading can be a joy added to their lives. 
One librarian writes of a child who asked 
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her, “Please give me a book for school 
reading and one for myself.” And the story 
is told of a boy who returned two excellent 
books to the library and when the librarian 
said, “these are fine books, did you enjoy 
them”? He answered, “Gosh no, I’m just 
reading for credit.” So, if our library par- 
takes too much of the school rocrm, the 
purpose of luring boys and girls there for 
the pure joy of reading will be defeated. 

We can supplement the school library by 
getting together on our book buying and 
duplicate copies only when necessary, and 
this is especially true in regard to the very 
expensive books. Our books can be loaned 
to the schools or put on a reserve shelf at 
the public library. It is very important 
that teachers provide a list of books or 
other material that her classes will be 
needing, so they can be made available at 
the public library. We can also help the 
retarded readers by suggesting books that 
have the interest of older children, but 
with an easy vocabulary. The State Library 
puts out a very fine list of such books. 

In schools where there is no trained 
librarian, we can arrange group visits to 
the library, where the pupils can be drilled 
in facts about the Dewey D. C., the card 
catalog, the location of all classed books 
on the shelves, and the use of the Readers’ 
guide to periodical literature. No doubt, 
we take magazines not available in the 
school library. 

Any of our tools, such as the A. L. A. 
booklists and Wilson’s catalog of childrens’ 
books can be loaned to the schools. 

In our library, we issue courtesy cards to 
people living outside the city limits, so the 
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rural people have access to our library. 

Someone has said that the day of books 
is not over, but that the day of books only, 
is decidedly over. We know that two 
important words in education today are 
sound and film. We in the smaller libra- 
ries cannot do very much about films, but 
we do have other visual aids. Very popular 
in our library are the stereoscopes, the 
view-master reels, and the projector with 
which we can show these reels on a screen. 
The screen was a gift of a women’s organ- 
ization in our community. Many of the 
available reels deal with geographic sub- 
jects and upon requests, I have loaned 
these to the schools for a project in geog- 
raphy. The fairy tale reels with someone 
narrating the story make a most enjoyable 
story-hour for younger children. 

We have a children’s special room in 
which we have a very fine picturephone 
record player. Here the children, with a 
little assistance, can conduct their own 
story-hour. We are planning a record li- 
brary but at present borrow from the State 
Library. What would we do without the 
State Library! 

Not long ago, a little girl came into our 
library, looked around and came up to the 
desk and asked, “You own this, don’t you?” 
No, I replied, it belongs to all the people 
in our city, I just work here. She said, “I 
bet you could not buy it for a million 
dollars.” That is how big the library looked 
to her. 

Let’s continue to work together, it’s lots 
more fun than working alone, and make 
our libraries worth a million dollars to the 
youth of our community. 


* * * * * 
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WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE 
“ENRICHED CURRICULUM” 








Meaning of the Enriched Curriculum* 
By RosBert M. Rinc} 


One of the important reasons advanced 
in favor of the present program of school 
reorganization in Illinois is the need of 
offering every boy and girl a more enriched 
curriculum. This is a valid reason, and 
should be kept clearly in mind in order 
that the benefits of reorganization be 
realized. 

The enriched curriculum is broad, and 
extends far beyond the academic program. 
Since there is such a variety of needs and 
abilities in any group of children, it is im- 
portant that the subject list include music, 
speech, the fine arts, agriculture, home- 
making, industrial arts, business education 
and such others as may best train the 
youth of America for America’s future. 

The enriched curriculum is based upon 
experience. Children learn. by doing, and 
it is vital to effective learning to make it 
possible for the child to handle objects in 
science, to talk with public officials, to 
participate in club work for the building of 
citizenship, and to live the lessons to be 
learned, rather than merely to read them 
from books or to be told by a teacher. 

The enriched curriculum is adapted to 
the needs of each child as well as to the 
needs of all the children. It is developed 
by a careful study of the principles of 
child growth and is arranged in such a 
flexible manner that there is little com- 
parison of one pupil with another, more 
comparison of a pupil’s personal growth 
from one point to another. It provides for 
the best instruction for the more capable, 
the mediocre, and the least capable pupils, 
all in the same school. 

The enriched curriculum is one in which 
the community resources play an impor- 
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tant part. Too little has been done in 
citizenship lessons, for example, in making 
use of county or local governmental offi- 
cials, in calling in speakers from industry 
and business, in visiting industry and 
business, and in integrating the program of 
the school with the community. A great 
deal more could be done in this respect. 


The enriched curriculum has a multi- 
sensory appeal. It provides for learning 
through the ear and the eye, in some in- 
stances through taste or smell, through 
activities or through a combination of sev- 
eral senses. It neglects no opportunity to 
develop concepts and understandings in the 
mind of the child. 


The enriched curriculum implies a use 
of equipment. For examples, library books, 
magazines, newspapers, films and other 
materials; equipment for experimentation 
and demonstration in science; articles of 
many kinds for the various subjects. Per- 
haps the greatest lack of equipment is 
found in the mathematics area. In order 
to develop number concepts properly, and 
to avoid making mathematics merely an 
abstract subject, many teachers actually 
bring into the classroom dozens of articles 
to supplement the chalkboard, crayon, 
eraser, textbook, pencil and pad. Effective 
tools are as vital to good learning as to 
good cabinet making. This further implies 
“workshoppish” rooms, with equipment for 
use and with the program so planned that 
pupils experience that use. 

In the enriched curriculum some degree 
of correlation is observed. There should 
be no wholly isolated subjects on the 
school program. Opportunities should be 
provided for pupils to make an association 
in their minds of the facts otherwise 
learned. Facts alone mean little. Their 
use, or interpretation, which results from 
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a relationship made clear, is far more im- 
portant. The five general areas of subject 
matter as discussed in the Curriculum and 
Course of Study Guide for Elementary 
Schools in Illinois should not be treated as 
isolated areas. 

The story has been told to illustrate the 
point af view of some people with respect 
to correlation. A man- who had been 
fumbling with pencil and paper suddenly 
exclaimed, “I’ve just learned to write.” 
“What have you written,” asked his friend. 
“I don’t know. I haven’t learned to read 
yet,” said the man. 

The enriched curriculum is one in which 
pupils and teachers are happy. Without 
proper spirit and morale, good learning 
cannot result. Teacher morale has recently 
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been boosted in Illinois by increased recog- 
nition of teaching, better salaries, tenure, 
and by an outstanding teacher retirement 
system. This has an effect upon pupil 
spirit and behavior, and enhances learning. 
Effective learning of desirable habits can- 
not take place in an unpleasant atmosphere 
or an unhappy situation. 


Lastly, the enriched curriculum is one in 
which the results are measured in terms of 
growth in the humanizing process. The 
child is treated as an individual, his per- 
sonal growth is the measure of his success, 
and he is helped to serve as efficiently as 
possible in a social group. The socializing 
and humanizing effects of the curriculum 
are more important than the acquisition of 
academic knowledge. 


The Modern Curriculum* 
By D. L. BLopGettt 


The Modern Curriculum is one which 
recognizes three types of change. First, 
changes in the social order, scientific and 
political changes, changes in styles, archi- 
tecture, music, communication and in other 
fields too numerous to mention. The sec- 
ond change is a new understanding of how 
learning takes place—new psychological 
approaches, new technics of teaching, and 
improved teaching equipment. The third 
change is a new kind of evaluation. 
Evaluation which places an emphasis on 
improved interests, attitudes and abilities 
rather than on an accumulation of factual 
knowledge. 


The modern curriculum must recognize 
the needs and abilities of youth as well as 
the needs of society. The process of living 
is mainly one of making choices, some are 
simple and others very complex. Some- 
times it is merely deciding which dress or 
necktie to wear, again it may be deciding 
whether we can afford to paint the house 
or buy a new car, other times it is whether 
to support price controls or the Chinese 
Republic in their civil war. 
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Living presents many difficult social 
problems. There are social, economic, po- 
litical, or scientific problems which may 
baffle youth. The fact that no solution 
seems available, must not lead to confusion. 
Society does not throw in the sponge be- 
cause of the conflict in idealogies between 
the east and west, because inflation climbs 
to a new peak or because of the housing 
shortage. Society tries to find an answer 
by analyzing the problem and by an ob- 
jective approach to its solution. The ob- 
jective approach is sometimes difficult to 
achieve but is the difference between going 
backward or forward. 


The curriculum should help youth live 
in and contribute to society. The welfare 
of the individual and society are not 
identical. It has been said that co-opera- 
tion and democracy are not natural tend- 
encies of man but must be learned through 
many and bitter experiences. The school 
program must help pupils learn to under- 
stand others as they come to understand 
themselves. An understanding of others 
can come through their own hopes and 
aspirations as well as their disappoint- 
ments and discouragements. 

New insights into the learning process 
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help tea@hers understand pupils, their 
health, emotions, interests and abilities. 
Teaching must recognize the pupil’s limited 
learning and experience. Children and 
youth live mainly in the present time. To 
them, the past seems hazy and the future 
unreal, but the present is vital. The 
present is the sign post from which travel 
must begin. It is their only point of de- 
parture into the realm of new experiences 
and enlightenment. Teaching that begins 
in the present recognizes that the prepara- 
tion for learning or setting the stage is as 
important as the learning itself. The 
process of preparing the learner is what 
determines the extent of understanding and 
retention—the goal being sought. 

The preparation for learning includes 
building interests and setting up objectives 
to be obtained. When the preparation is 
complete the student, either as an indi- 
vidual or as part of a class group, sets out 
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to achieve his goals. In this process the 
teacher becomes a guide, advisor and co- 
ordinator instead of the source of knowl- 
edge. 

New methods of evaluating the out- 
comes of education are based on a chang- 
ing concept of the purposes which schools 
are to serve. Evaluation must be made 
in terms of interests and ability to do 
rather than an amount of accumulated 
knowledge. The home making teacher 
long ago learned to mark a girl on the pie 
or dress she made or on her personal neat- 
ness rather than on an examination paper. 
In English we are still likely to mark a 
pupil on a grammar exercise rather than 
on the kind of English he uses in class. 
It may be easier to teach a student to 
make a good pie or a piece of furniture 
than to use good English or be a good 
school citizen but that should not change 
the objective of the school. 


Enriching the Curriculum* 


By CHARLES H. DANIELST 


When we begin to talk about the Cur- 
riculum it is well for us to define our 
terms and draw a line between the Course 
of Study and the Curriculum. 

In the period between 1915 and 1945 
there have been issued in the United States 
not less than 50,000 Courses of Study. 
Practically every one of the more than 
3,000 counties has in that period issued 
one or more of these guides. The cities 
and states have done likewise. These 
courses of study have been changed from 
time to time to meet changing text books 
and additions or omissions of certain kinds 
of subject matter. 

The course of study being almost en- 
tirely subjective in nature can be and is 
fairly uniform for all children of a given 
grade or age group. Certain fundamental 
skills and practises are for the use of the 
entire group and are fairly standard. 

The curriculum in its broadest sense is 
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the sum total of the individual child’s 
school experiences. It includes his course 
of study, but goes much farther and be- 
yond the 3 R’s. The books that a child 
reads, the activities in band, chorus, or 
athletics all make up part of his curricu- 
lum. The movies shown, the plays given, 
the dramatic contests in which he partici- 
pates all are part of his curriculum. This 
broad meaning of the curriculum will be 
the basis for this discussion this morning. 


Courses of Study have changed over the 
period of years. Mechanical and social 
changes have come about also. We should 
not view with alarm the fact that the 
Curriculum for the child has changed and 
will change stiil more. 


The world has seen periods in which 
change has been very slow, and there have 
been periods when time has seemed to 
turn backward and things known became 
lost and learning faltered and almost 
stopped. The world began to get its “‘sec- 
ond wind” with the Revival of Learning 
and scientific and cultural buds began to 
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appear and then burst forth into bloom. 
Man began to harness natural power to do 
his work and create power from the burn- 
ing of natural resources. Ancient nations 
had about the equivalent of 2 slave power 
for every freeman, but at the present we 
have the equal of well over 450 slave power 
per person working for us. People began 
to travel and move from country to coun- 
try for trade or for purposes of home mak- 
ing. They took with them their ideas of 
government, education, and religion. Ideas 
of democracy and doing things in the 
democratic way began to be felt in the 
world. 

The founding of the United States of 
America as a democracy was one step 
more in the widening of human relation- 
ships and understandings. The develop- 
ment of the frontier and the ultimate end 
of the frontier in the United States brought 
into focus our thinking upon many prob- 
lems. We began to change from an 
agrarian to an industrial civilization and 
large cities developed as a direct result. 
Our economy became one of potential 
plenty with chance for all to participate in 
some measure. Then we began to realize 
how much it was necessary for us to de- 
pend upon others for the necessities of life. 

The foregoing points out that we have 
had an expanding national and economic 
life in the past two centuries. Conse- 
quently there is need for an expanding of 
the school life to keep step with the 
changes and advances in other fields. 

We have seen since the first school that 
was established in this country, a little 
more than 300 years ago, a change in our 
concept of education. Our first aim in the 
early New England school was to teach 
children to read so that they might be able 
to read the Bible, and therefore obtain 
personal salvation. It was also necessary 
to give the basic training for those enter- 
ing the professions. With the coming of 
Independence it became necessary to have 
intelligent voting by educated people to 
make a democracy work. This became our 
second great purpose in education. Some- 
time later the theory of better education 
for a better paying life came along. Par- 
ents wanted an education for their children 
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“so they wouldn’t have to wé6rk for a 
living.” The 1929 and early 1930 period 
blasted this idea pretty well. Our next 
thought was education for citizenship but 
in a really rather passive way. 

Today we are educating for active par- 
ticipation in a democratic society. This 
means placing responsibilities upon all of 
us to see that our society makes progress 
in an educational way that keeps pace 
with the advances in other fields. Each 
new concept of education is built upon the 
former and incorporates the good in it with 
the newer and broader ideas. It is not an 
inverted pyramid but an expanding series 
of circles. Each one includes the former 
ones but increases the scope and coverage. 

With a narrow concept of education the 
curriculum does not need to be broad. If 
reading for a knowledge of the scripture is 
the aim and end of education very little 
can be brought into the curriculum except 
the bare necessities for the accomplishment 
of this goal. 

If, on the other hand, our concept of 
education is to fit one for active participa- 
tion in a democratic society, we must have 
a broad curriculum for the child. The 
pupil must have opportunity for demo- 
cratic participation in the school room and 
school activities. He learns how to get 
along with others by having the oppor- 
tunity to get along with others in many 
different instances. He must learn also to 
contribute to the good of all by giving his 
assistance in group planning. These are a 
few of the aspects that must be considered 
in a broad curriculum. 

There is a phase of the curriculum in 
which my interest lies. Somewhere along 
the line must be included the teaching of 
moral responsibility. Honesty is not only 
the best policy. It is the only policy. We 
as teachers have along with the home, the 
church, and the youth organizations the 
burden upon our shoulders of seeing to it 
that a child learns to keep his word. Boys 
and girls in many cases are willing to steal, 
lie, and cheat to get what they want and 
seem to feel that there is nothing wrong 
with this unless you get caught. Then 
the wrong is being careless enough to be 
caught. 
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Our libraries with their books and stories 
of great deeds of honesty and strong char- 
acter are helping to enrich the curriculum 
to a very great extent for these pupils. 
The teachers with whom our students come 
in contact are also a part of the school life 
and curriculum of the child. By her justice 
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and fair treatment of the pupils, her un- 
derstanding and love, her firmness and 
strength of character, and her steadfast 
purpose of developing a well rounded in- 
telligent citizen from each pupil in her 
classes, the teacher enriches the curriculum 
immeasurably. 


Enriched Curriculum In the High School* 


By CLAuDE J. 


CHANGES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In 1910 only ten to fifteen per cent of 
the young people between the ages of 14 
and 17 years of age were enrolled in the 
high school. At the present time, almost 
seventy-five per cent of this same age 
group are actually enrolled in secondary 
schools. In 1910, high school students 
came from the more cultured and more 
prosperous homes in the community. Now, 
all types of homes are represented in the 
high school. Our schools are the melting 
pot of America and should continue to 
teach democracy by processes which are in 
themselves democratic. We must educate 
all of our young people. 


LIBRARY MUST REFLECT CHANGES 


As a result of these tremendous changes 
in our high schools, the libraries must 
meet these new conditions. Over half of 
the students are interested in vocational 
subjects. Materials on the subjects of 
agriculture, conservation, health, recrea- 
tion, nursing and the various trades are 
vitally needed in our libraries. Students 
want to read up to date pamphlets on vo- 
cational subjects which will help them to 
choose their own vocation. 


SLOW LEARNER 


Almost one-fourth of the present stu- 
dents now enrolled in our high schools can 
be classified as slow learners. We do not 
want these students to drop out of high 
school but on the contrary, we must try to 
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encourage them to continue in_ school. 
They must have reading material on their 
own level. These students like to read 
books of adventure and books with action. 
Such a list as “250 Books Popular With 
Slow Learners” by Beryl McAdow! or a 
similiar list should be helpful. The slow 
reader learns to read by actually doing 
some reading. He needs to find books of 
his own size. If a slow learner is in the 
ninth grade, he does not want to read 
books marked for the sixth grade. He 
does need books however, on his own level 
without the grade level indicated. We 
must not make the poor reader feel in- 
ferior but must encourage him to use the 
library. 


NEW MATERIALS 


The high school student of today desires 
information in many fields. He is inter- 
ested in personality development and per- 
sonal adjustment, boy and girl relation- 
ships, social practices, sex education and a 
host of other topics. A survey of the 
effectiveness of the use of school facilities 
in every high school should be made. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY 


The high school library should be used 
by all the students in the high school and 
not alone by the upper twenty per cent 
who will go to college. We have done a 
fairly good job for our college students. 
Students read material in which they are 
interested and material which is real and 


1 Beryl McAdow, “Ten Years With Slow Read- 
ers,” The English Journal, Vol. 30, September, 
1941, pp. 573-579. 
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vital in their lives. The library should be 
the core of our whole curriculum for all 
the departments in the high school. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 


A list of available books in the library 
should be made by all departments. Obso- 
lete material should be discarded. Depart- 
ments which have little or no material 
should be given the first chance to build 
up pertinent books for students in their 
department. A two or three year pur- 
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chasing plan should be worked out, then 
books may be purchased as money becomes 
available. Library books and related ma- 
terials should be used as much as possible 
in the classroom. Teachers should use 
many of the library books in the classroom 
during supervised study. Teachers should 
encourage students to read by giving pre- 
views and by other methods in the class- 
room. ‘All students should feel that the 
library is a vital, up to date part of the 
school curriculum. 


Curriculum’’* 


By J. E. PEaset 


Traditionally, the term curriculum has 
been used most commonly to designate 
selected subjects of study, or the content 
of subjects. 

During recent years, the meaning has 
been broadened and the term is now gen- 
erally accepted as referring to all elements 
of the experiences involved in the learning 
processes. This concept includes pupil in- 
terest, pupil activities, aims, methods, con- 
tent, and materials. The curriculum 
should be a series of guided experiences so 
related and so arranged that what is 
learned in one experience serves to enrich 
and make more valuable the experiences 
that follow. This is another story, but it 
involves the total staff in planning the 
units for each grade level. 

The curriculum of the school has been 
enriched in the past by (1) the addition of 
such subjects as art, music, industrial arts, 
home economics, etc. (2) the modification 
of content and activities in subjects al- 
ready taught through the revision of 
courses of study. (3) the addition of in- 
terest clubs such as camera clubs, book 
clubs, science clubs, etc. 

Recently, we have taken into considera- 
tion individual differences and have pro- 
vided various instructional experiences, 
especially in the lower grades. In this 
area the school librarian has been ex- 
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tremely helpful in arranging for materials, 
etc. 

Today, in thinking of the enriched cur- 
riculum, we must consider certain factors 
that inter-act to shape the curriculum. 
This means bringing about changes in peo- 
ple, their desires, beliefs, attitudes. When 
this approach to curriculum development is 
undertaken, the effort to improve the ex- 
periences which children have under the 
guidance of the school receives main 
emphasis and the total staff is involved in 
planning these experiences. In so doing, 
all staff members need to have a deeper 
understanding of children so that they may 
better plan for these experiences in terms 
of what they find to be important to chil- 
dren. Also it becomes important for staff 
members to acquaint themselves with 
newer instructional practices and materials 
through which these experiences will be 
developed. The use of visual and auditory 
aids, printed materials, community re- 
sources, to mention a few, will contribute 
greatly to these experiences. It is through 
the centralizing of these various instruc- 
tional materials and the knowledge of their 
place and use in the curriculum that the 
librarians become a most important part of 
the curriculum planning of any school sys- 
tem. 

As this type of curriculum change be- 
comes more widely adopted by schools, the 
curriculum will become more enriched for 
the boys and girls. 
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Enriched Curriculum In the Elementary School* 
By CLype V. WINKLER} 


When I was a pupil in the elementary 
grades of a village school some years ago 
we had classes in some twelve or thirteen 
subjects. Our school days were divided up 
into ten minutes of this and fifteen minutes 
of that. Most of our teachers were serious 
about their responsibilities. They would 
start and stop lessons abruptly in order to 
go through all of the classes listed on the 
daily program which was posted outside 
the classroom door. 

We received our instruction in such 
small Homeopathic dosages that I marvel 
now at the fact that most of us were able 
to successfully live through a two day final 
examination held at the County seat before 
we were given our diplomas from the 
eighth grades. 

The school of that period, at least the 
one which I attended, was a subject cen- 
tered school, a textbook centered school. 

We learned in physiology to name and 
locate the various bones of the body, the 
muscles, the various organs, etc., but we 
were taught little or nothing about the 
proper care of the body. We spent little 
time on the study of sanitation and the 
prevention of disease. 

In geography we learned to bound the 
state, to name and locate the counties, the 
rivers, the principal cities. We studied 
about the chief agricultural products but 
we spent little time on the conservation of 
our natural resources, or the proper methods 
of farming. 

In arithmetic we studied how to de- 
termine the amount of wallpaper needed 
to cover a room, how to figure board feet, 
how to measure the height of a tree and 
how to extract the square foot and even 
the cube root. All these and many other 
operations that are not too helpful in our 
adult life. We did not study complex sys- 


tems of taxation or how the people of the’ 


United States should go about financing 
the other countries of the World. 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Carbondale, October, 1948. 
+ Superintendent of Carbondale City Schools. 


In grammar we struggled with the dia- 
gramming of sentences in our attempt to 
learn the parts of speech, all more or less 
in a manner devoid of meaning. We also 
learned to dislike many beautiful poems 
and literary gems by the methods that were 
used in study and recitation. We were not 
taught to stand before a group and express 
our thoughts clearly. We were not taught 
to read newspapers and periodicals 
critically and thoughtfully. 

In spelling we studied long lists of 
words without knowing their meanings and 
uses. 

In writing we studied penmanship in- 
stead of trying to learn to write rapidly 
and legibly. 

In history we memorized many dates 
and studied the movements of armies, and 
the lives of the military leaders. We did 
not, however, spend much time on the 
causes and effects of wars and how to avoid 
them. We did not devote much time to 
learning how people should live together 
happily as human beings. 

All of this was before our country was 
drawn into two world wars which we 
fought to a conclusion, but certainly did 
not win. 

All of this was before we had many of 
the modern devices and developments 
which we and our children now accept as 
common place. 

At no time in the history of America 
has there been a greater need for intel- 
ligent citizens than today. 

We have lived through one national and 
international crisis after another and some 
seem to think that some of our so-called 
friends in Europe are now trying to in- 
volve us in another major economic conflict 
in the name of Democracy of which they 
know so little and probably care less. 

If we are to survive and preserve the 
American ideals and patterns of living we 
must make sure that our children are 
given a different curriculum, an enriched 
curriculum. They must learn something 
of the social, economic, political, and in- 
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ternational problems. 

The old concept of the school as a place 
for children to prepare for living is out- 
moded. Schools must be places for chil- 
dren to live and learn of our current prob- 
lems and their causes and effects as well 
as acquiring a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals. 

Our local children are doubtless curious 
about the recent Kroger strike and the 
telephone stoppage. Why not study these 
problems with them? 

The trend is toward a more effective 
education for citizenship. This is certainly 
as it should be. 

School systems throughout the country 
are now trying to determine just what our 
educational program should consist of. 

In early September 50 of the nation’s 
leading scholars met at Columbia Univer- 
sity in an attempt to define the goals of 
American education. These men are now 
engaged in examining every important 
method known to the natural and social 
sciences and to cultural and _ religious 
analyses in the hope that they will find the 
answer. 

It is apparent that our curriculum should 
include a more practical and thorough 
study of Americanism. 

Rep. Herbert of Louisiana, a member of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, said recently, “We don’t devote 
enough attention to the education of our 
children. We assume that a child knows 
what Americanism and Democracy are, but 
we never explain what 
democracy means.” 

I’m sure that we will all agree that we 
can no longer rely on a textbook in civics 
when we realize the effect on pupils of the 
radio, press, movies, home conversations, 
and street life—all in an era when the 
main issue in the entire world is the 
struggle between the totalitarian and 
democratic philosophies. 

Who, then, shall plan the enriched cur- 
riculum for the elementary schools and 
what shall it consist of? 

I’m sure that each of us can contribute 
something toward such a curriculum as we 
need today. I’m equally certain that no 
one of us could do the job alone. 


living in a 
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In our time the curriculum and course 
of study should not be determined by the 
school administrator. As Dean Lawson 
told the School Masters Club last week— 
“The period of the educator living in the 
ivory tower is gone.” Curriculum prob- 
lems are not solved as easily today as they 
were in the early days of Minneapolis 
when the Board Members were trying to 
decide whether or not the Bible should be 
taught in the schools. To settle the mat- 
ter the question was referred to one of the 
men for study and report. At the next 
meeting he reported that he had gone 
through the book from cover to cover and 
that he had noticed numerous references to 
St. Paul but none to Minneapolis—there- 
fore would recommend that the Bible not 
be taught. 


« School systems should organize a general 


committee for the development of the 
curriculum. Special committees should be 
selected to work on specific problems. We 
should all pool our ideas. 


It should also be pointed out that his 
job is one that is never completed for it is 
a continuing one. Virgil Rogers, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Battle Creek, says 
that the best way to keep the “green hedge 
growing” in education is for all staff mem- 
bers to have a part in building the edu- 
cational program. 


Dr. McSwain of Northwestern urges 
that all school work be planned by the 
staff and that it be made meaningful and 
functional. 

It might well be pointed out also that 
while we are prone to speak of the cur- 
riculum and the course of study as one 
and the same, they are different. 


The curriculum consists of everything 
the school does to produce growth, change 
or needed adjustment in the child. 


The course of study is designed to aid 
the teacher in guiding this growth in de- 
sirable directions. It sets forth selected 
"objectives, abilities to be attained and con- 
tent, together with suggested activities, 
procedures and materials to be used in 
securing the desired educational outcomes. 

The school curriculum is defined by the 
N.E.A. Research Bulletin of April, 1944, 
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as “The composite of experiences which 
pupils have under the direct or indirect 
supervision of the school.” 

The N.E.A. platform urges that every 
child should have the opportunity for 
fullest development in mental, moral, 
social, and physical health, and in the at- 
titudes, knowledge, habits, and skills that 
are essential to individual happiness and 
effective citizenship in our country. 

Such a program would certainly assure 
an enriched curriculum. 

Dr. Harold C. Hand of the University of 
Illinois says that he sees the “enriched cur- 
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riculum as one that goes beyond the tra- 
ditional materials and deals with real life 
problems and interests of pupils.” 

The P.T.A. believes in a broad cur- 
riculum for our schools—a program which 
would provide training in Music, Art, 
Practical Arts, Conservation, Science, and 
many other fields. 

This too bespeaks 
riculum. 

With the parents and teachers of our 
pupils wanting and demanding an enriched 
curriculum, it is high time for us to be 


busy about developing one. 
. 


an enriched cur- 


° What Is the Enriched Curriculum ?* 
By Curis S. Aptt 


Someone has said that there are only 
three reasons for anyone making a talk or 
giving an address. 1—To entertain. 2— 
To display the oratorical ability of the 
speaker. 3—To say something that will 
cause those who hear it to think. 

I am quite sure that we have not driven 
the distance some of us have come in order 
to be entertained. I am also quite con- 
fident that the purpose of this talk is not 
to display the oratorical ability of the 
speaker. If there is a reason, and I trust 
there is, it must be the third one listed 
above. If something can be said to make 
us, as educators, think more seriously 
about our work and especially about the 
curriculum then our efforts will not have 
been in vain. 

The topic assigned to me is “The En- 
riched Curriculum.” We might well ask, 
What is a Curriculum? This reminds me 
of the clerk of a school board who came 
to me for assistance in making out some 
of the many forms that are required of 
school boards. Being quite confused over 
some of the terms used he very seriously 
turned and asked, “What the * * * is this 
ker rick a lum? 

Being somewhat of a school man and 
having quite often advised teachers and 


* Talk given at School 
Geneseo, October, 1948. 
+ County Supt. of Schools, Henderson County. 


Library Conference, 


pupils to make good use of the dictionary, 
I turned to this good book for a definition 
of enriched. You can guess what I found— 
to make rich. Being not much better off 
than before I looked, I turned to the word 
“rich” and found so many definitions that 
it was very confusing. (No wonder our 
pupils have difficulty with dictionaries.) 
Not to be dismayed I read them through 
and among others this one appeared: 
“containing plenty of butter, eggs, flavor- 
ing, etc.” Among the many definitions 
recorded the following seemed to be the 
most appropriate—PRODUCING MUCH; 
VALUABLE; WORTHY. 

Recalling the clerk’s question concerning 
the curriculum, the dictionary was again 
brought into use for the purpose of finding 
a suitable definition. In this instance the 
definition was very brief—“‘A Course of 
Study.” It was illustrated in this manner: 
The curriculum in Grade 6 includes arith- 
metic, geography, history, reading, 
spelling. Writing and English should have 
been included. 

Many stories are told about how back- 
ward our schools have been and, according 
to some, are at the present time. Recently 
a story was told in the presence of a high 
school junior concerning the great progress 
and advancement that had been made in 
agriculture and industry and how hesitat- 
ingly the schools had, to some degree 


and 
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changed the curriculum. He listened rather 
patiently and then said, “You’d be sur- 
prised how much the high school cur- 
riculum has changed in the last few years.” 
He then proceeded to tell of the mother 
who complained to the school principal 
that her daughter didn’t seem to be learn- 
ing in school as she should. The principal 
was quite surprised and told the mother 
that her daughter was excellent in Art; 
she was rapidly becoming an outstanding 
performer in dramatics; she led her class 
in the Homemaking course; etc. This 
failed to satisfy the mother who thought 
she should be getting more “book learning.” 
The principal finally decided what the 
mother wanted was more writing, reading, 
and arithmetic and said, “If it is writing, 
reading, and arithmetic that you want your 
daughter to learn you will need to teach 
her that at home.” The school of today 
has not progressed that far toward an en- 
riched curriculum. 

When many of us were in the elementary 
school the traditional curriculum was 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
language, physiology, geography, history, 
and civics. Illinois history was introduced 
in later years. 

The traditional high school course of 
forty years ago consisted of the academic 
subjects — English, latin, algebra, zoology, 
botany, ancient history, geometry, and 
physics, which was strictly a textbook 
course.. I well remember that our high 
school principal, being rather progressive, 
had our botany class perform a few very, 
very simple experiments with plants. 
(Principally beans.) Last week in one of 
my rural schools I saw eighth grade pupils 
performing the same experiments and 
‘seemed to understand what they were 
doing better than we did as juniors in high 
school. : 

We who teach Democracy should read 
the article in an October issue of LOOK 
Magazine concerning the white child whose 
father is a negro. It is rather challenging. 

Let us summarize briefly the Course of 
Study for Illinois as developed from the 
traditional and added to by the State 
Legislature. 
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Regular Subjects— 


Reading, Geography, 
Writing, Physiology, 
Arithmetic, Civics, 

English, Spelling, 

History, History of Illinois 


Added to or Supplemented by the State 

Legislature— 

Vocal Music and Drawing—No time al- 
lotted. 

Patriotism, Representative Government; 
Voting—One hour each week entire term. 

Physical Education—10” daily or 200” 
each week entire term. 

Alcohol and Narcotics—Four lessons weekly 
for ten weeks. 

Honesty, kindness, justice, moral courage— 
No time allotted. 

Humane treatment and protection of Birds 
and Animals —30” each week for the 
whole year. 

Safety Education—No time allotted. 

History of the United States—No time al- 
lotted. 


Let us consider the time in each day 
and the number of minutes for each reci- 
tation (as we used to know recitations). 


Morning to recess........... 90 minutes 
HOBSONS GO BOOM. 2. cc cccccses 75 minutes 
De OP Bs ke vncscacewe's 90 minutes 
SE OF IRs 6 ico ccivoreves 75 minutes 


330 minutes 


By EO ..n cw cc cccsesss 68 minutes 


262 
Number of Classes—Grade 1 - 6 
Grade 2 - 6 
Grade 3 - 6 
Grade 4-7 
Grade 5-8 
Grade 6-8 
Grade 7-8 
Grade 8-8 


57 daily 
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Music and drawing (No time) .10 min. daily 


PU, BOE. ods ccecivcsss 12 min. daily 
Physical Education ......... 10 min. daily 
Alcohol and Narcotics....... 10 min. 4 days 
ee 10 min. daily 
Birds and Animals.......... 6 min. daily 


Safety Education (No time).10 min. daily 


68 min. daily 


262 minutes divided among 57 classes 
gives 4.6 minutes for each regular recita- 
tion. 

Many parents and board members still 
insist on daily recitations in each subject, 
and many teachers are afraid to do any- 
thing about it. 

We may get to the Enriched Curriculum 
before our time is up. We hope. 

Much has been done in our schools to 
eliminate many so-called class recitations. 


1. Combination of grades, known as Alter- 
nation, has long been practiced. Fifth 
and sixth grades and seventh and 
eighth grades are combined. 

2. By individualization. ; 

3. By group participation. (Several grades 
participate in Phys. Ed., Music, etc.) 

4. Alternation of subjects. (Teach certain 
subjects on certain days.) 


Our Illinois Curriculum and Course of 
Study Guide now divides the Elementary 
Course into six areas, namely: 


1. Language ‘Arts—This usually includes 
a. Reading and Literature 
b. Language—Oral and Written 
c. Maintenance Skills and Grammar 
d. Spelling and Word Study 
e. Handwriting 


i) 


Social Studies — History, Geography; 
Civics. 

Mathematics—Arithmetic. 
Science—Elementary Science. 

Health and Physical Education. 

Fine Arts—Pictures, Lettering, Appre- 
ciation, Cutting and Pasting, Drawing, 
Painting, Industrial Arts, Home Arts, 
Dramatization, Music, etc. 


PES & 


When we consider the efforts of our 
State Legislature, Curriculum Builders, and 
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Educators we find that much has been 
done to pave the way for an Enriched Cur- 
riculum. However, the curriculum and all 
other phases of school work will be no 
better than those who administer them 
may cause them to be. 

Many writers and speakers have given 
their ideas concerning the high schools and 
elementary schools of tomorrow. One 
writer, Hal Boyle, gives his ideas in an 
article entitled, “Boyle Dreams of a School 
to Make Pupils Real People” as follows: 

“If I had a son and daughter I’d like 
them to go to a school that doesn’t exist. 

“It’s the school I wish I could have gone 
to when I was a child. 

“I am afraid this school would cost the 
taxpayers a terrible amount of money. But 
if there were many schools like it I think 
they would be worth the money. 

“They would help make the world a bet- 
ter place to be in. And the only way 
that can be done is to grow up better 
people. 

“To begin with I would have one teacher 
for every five or 10 pupils. The teacher’s 
job would be to try to create in the school 
room the friendly, cooperative atmosphere 
that is found in the highest type American 
home. 

“Perhaps in that way the children could 
learn something worth bringing home and 
teaching their own parents. 

“The object of this dream _ school 
wouldn’t be to prepare the pupil for a job. 
It would prepare him to live a happy life 
with his fellow men. There are plenty of 
good technical schools he could go to later 
to learn how to earn a living. 

“My school would be coeducational. It 
would have a dormitory, and once a week 
the pupils would sleep there. They could 
stay up late, too, and tell stories and play 
games. 

“From kindergarten on they would be 
taught that the finest career possible is 
matrimony. 

“I would borrow an orphan infant— 
mothers often won’t lend their babies for 
school experiments—and let the children of 
both sexes play together at diapering, feed- 
ing, and bathing the child. 

“I would keep the orphan around until 
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he was old enough for school, too, so the 
older children would remember looking on 
him as a ‘younger brother. 

“At my}school there would be the triple 
goal of eflucating heart, head and hand. 
The key Word would be ‘togetherness.’ 





















1ildren, boys as well as girls, 
their meals in the school lunch- 
different classrooms would take 
g the cooking, dishwashing and 
waiting tables. 

“Ther 
cloths, <¢ 


would be napkins and _ table- 

they’d have the excitement of 
nd learn proper table manners 
the easyiivay. 


sses would shop for food bar- 
sompete to see which could pre- 
ustiest and most varied menus at 
prices. This would teach them 
rithmetic and an even greater 
2 avoidance of waste. 


school every child would make 
e speech, write one poem, draw 
re and perhaps act in one play 
th. And sing many, many songs. 
uld be expected to learn to play 
instrument, and if he’d rather 
P zh tissue paper on a comb than 
suddle—why, that’d be just fine. 
purpose of the music would be 
‘him feel good. 

irls would learn to make a dress, 
the bo would learn how to sew on a 
button {tnd darn their socks—just in case 
they shivuld end up bachelors. 

“The boys also would work together in 
building a henhouse for the chickens in 
the schoolyard or a brick cottage for the 
female dog that would be the school pet. 

“They would draw lots to see who got to 
keep tht puppies as they came along. That 
way I’d teach them life is a gamble. 

“They’d play rough, boisterous games— 
hard and often—but team games like base- 
ball and basketball. And every child would 
take a shower at school before going home. 

“I’d teach them English Literature by 
making it a game, too. They’d go through 
books to pick out something they thought 
was good, and then: the class would talk 
over whether it really was. 

“Somewhere I’d crowd in some of the 
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miscellaneous facts the children are stuffed 
with in school now, but I don’t think that 
would be too hard. It isn’t too important, 
anyway. 

“The history lesson would always be the 
same: ‘Who has been the great and good 
men of the world, and what did they do 
to help people?’ 

“T’d keep the little rascals at school hav- 
ing fun—no lessons over half an hour— 
from 8:30 a. m. until 5:30 p. m. That’d 
give the mothers more freedom.” 

—Ha. Boyle 

After much reading and failing to find a 
suitable definition for an Enriched Cur- 
riculum, I decided that the following might 
well be such a definition. 

Briefly, I believe what is meant by an 
Enriched Curriculum is a curriculum that 
does not detract from the teaching of the 
Basic Fundamentals but really teaches 
them in a more practical way through real 
life experiences. A curriculum that, in addi- 
tion to the Basic Fundamentals, also 
teaches Music, Art, Homemaking, Shop 
Activities, Agriculture, Commerce, Safety, 
Dramatics, Natural Science, and Physical 
Education. A curriculum in which Out-of- 
Class Activities can be employed. A curricu- 
lum in which the cooperation of the parents 
is needed. A curriculum that brings into 
the classroom the activities of the com- 
munity and takes the classroom out into 
the community to study its resources and 
activities. A curriculum which teaches the 
child to look forward and prepare for what 
is to come rather than spend too much 
time on what has happened (as important 
as this is). A curriculum that will, if 
properly administered, create in the child 
a desire for more advanced learning, a 
desire to create, a desire to become an 
active citizen interested in advancing all 
worthwhile community activities. A cur- 
riculum that will produce a Good Ameri- 
can Citizen who is an honor to himself, his 
community, his country, and his Maker. 

I thank all of you for your kind atten- 
tion. I especially wish to thank the Libra- 
rians of this district for the wonderful 
cooperation they are giving the teachers in 
their efforts to put into practice an En- 
riched Curriculum. 
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THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE 
NEW ENRICHED CURRICULUM 








PANEL: The Library in the LaGrange 
Cooperative Study. 


Leader: Miss Blanche Janecek, librarian 
of the high school library, University of 
Chicago High School. 


Members: Mrs. Estelle Bilger, librarian, 
Ogden Ave. School, LaGrange, IIl.; Miss 
Emma Dopp, librarian, Congress Park 
School, LaGrange, Ill.; Miss Mabel Fitz- 
Simons, librarian, Oak Ave. School, La- 
Grange, Ill.; Miss Mildred Winslow, libra- 
rian, Cossitt Ave. School, LaGrange, IIl. 


Miss Janecek: For many years in La- 
Grange, these four librarians have worked 
closely together planning and evaluating 
their own local program. Their work is 
a demonstration of what can be done in 
elementary school libraries. They will 
summarize briefly some interesting as- 
pects of their library program, emphasiz- 
ing their work with teachers. Mrs. Bilger 
will tell something of the Cooperative 
study now in progress in LaGrange, and 
the part the school library is playing in 
it. 


THE COOPERATIVE STUDY 
Mrs. BILGER* 


Two years ago the staff of the elementary 
schools of LaGrange, Illinois, began a 
three-year cooperative study of their cur- 
riculum with the University of Chicago. 

Involved in the study are the faculty, 
School Board members, P. T. A. groups, 
parents,—in fact the entire community who 
are working together for a better educa- 
tional program for boys and girls. 

After a poll of the different problems 
the teachers wanted to re-think and solve, 
three areas of study presented themselves: 


1. Child Development 
2. Social Studies 
3. Materials and Textbooks 


During the first year of the study two 
librarians identified themselves with the 
Child Development group, one with the 
Social Studies group and one with the 
Materials and Textbooks group. The libra- 
rians met together once a month and so 
were kept informed as to trends in all 
three groups. 

In the second year of the study all of the 
teachers in the District enrolled in Child 


* Librarian, Ogden Avenue School, LaGrange. 
Talk given at School Library Conference, La- 
Grange, October, 1948. 


Development, for they realized that in 
order to build a satisfactory social studies 
program, or any program, it was very im- 
portant to know how a child develops 
mentally, physically and emotionally. 

In the grade and department meetings 
the social studies discussions were con- 
tinued, the librarians working with these 
groups. 

This year, the third year of the study, 
all teachers are working on the social 
studies program, writing units of work on 
a new sequence that has been developed 
over the past year and summer. The libra- 
rians are meeting each week with the 
groups, acting as resource people—supply- 
ing informatién on books and materials in 
the four libraries, and advising also as to 
the suitability of these materials at various 
grade levels. 

Child study is continuing but is merged 
with the social studies. Evaluation of the 
growth and development of the child is 
thought of in terms of changed behavior 
as related to the social studies program. 
Anecdotal records are kept by all teachers 
to aid in the evaluation. There is a grow- 
ing need for better human relationships. 
Teachers can foster such _ relationships 
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through better understanding and guidance 
of children. Keeping anecdotal records 
makes us more keenly aware of children 
who need help in their social adjustments. 


PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Several years ago the faculty of District’ 


102 began the school year with a Pre- 
School Planning Conference. At first it 
was only a three-day conference. As the 
years have passed, and especially since we 
have been working on the Cooperative 
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Study, the conference has developed into a 
work shop type of organization. 

To allow time for all of the things we 
wanted to do in preparation for the open- 
ing of school, we have added more time 
each year until now our Pre-School Con- 
ference has been extended to eight days. 

In the Workshop Conference last year 
the teachers worked on social studies units, 
and used the library as a materials center. 
They examined books and materials, made 
bibliographies, and consulted the four 
librarians who were there to help them. 


Miss Dopp* 


During the school year, school is dis- 
missed at 2:45 p. m. every Tuesday so that 
teachers may have time to participate in 
child study groups and curriculum plan- 
ning. Last year, at the teacher’s request 
the fourth Tuesday of every month was set 
aside as a time for individual planning. 
Teachers used this time to complete in- 
structional units started during the plan- 
ning conference or to work on other units. 
The librarians found that many teachers 
spent much of this time in the library, 
examining materials and making bibliog- 
raphies. 

More time was allotted for individual 
planning during the pre school planning 
conference this year and again the libra- 
rians were kept busy helping teachers find 
materials and explaining the resources of 
the libraries. We are following the plan of 
individual planning on the fourth Tuesday 
again this year and more and more teachers 
are using the library at that time. 

There is a central library in each of the 
four schools in the district, but in addition 
to this each room has a small room library. 
The material in the room library frequently 
is several copies of supplementary material 
that the teacher uses often. Realizing that 
this material is often idle and unavailable 
for use, a group of teachers formed a com- 
mittee two years ago which inventorized 
all the instructional materials in all rooms. 
Last year central files were made which 


* Librarian, Congress Park School, LaGrange. 
Talk given at School Library Conference, La- 
Grange, October, 1948. 


catalogued all of the books in the home 
rooms in each building. These files are 
located in the libraries and make available 
all material in the building. Although the 
files have been in use only this fall the 
librarians and teachers are realizing their 
value in locating additional material, espe- 
cially material for the gifted child or the 
slow learner. Frequently material is found 
in a higher grade which will suit the needs 
of a particularly able child, or a lower 
grade may contribute material for a poor 
reader which will make it possible for him 
to make a contribution at his level. The 
librarians realize that this file is a chal- 
lenge as well as a valuable tool, for some 
plan must be found to see that it is kept 
up to date; all new material being promptly 
cataloged and cards removed when books 
are discarded. 

Classes come to the library on a definite 
schedule but each librarian has some un- 
scheduled time when individual pupils, 
small groups or even ent:re groups may 
come to the library for reference work. 
This makes it possible for library instruc- 
tion to be integrated with various subjects. 

Instruction in the use of the library 
usually begins in the middle grades when 
the teacher brings a group to the library to 
find the answers to specific questions. The 
assignment is given in the home room. 
When the children come to the library, the 
librarian gives instruction in how to find 
material, and then both teacher and libra- 
rian work with children needing help. 

The second step often is filling out an 
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outline prepared in the classroom. After 
several experiences of using encyclopedias 
for these purposes, children will realize 
that making a report from reference books 
is not copying a paragraph, but getting 
facts and presenting them to other people. 

This type of instruction requires not only 
close cooperation but careful preparation, 
for the child must find material in his first 
experience with encyclopedias. The libra- 
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rian must check her material carefully to 
be sure that every topic assigned will be 
found. This careful preparation makes it 
possible for the librarian to help the teacher 
plan for individual differences, for in check- 
ing the assignment it is easy to note which 
topic has a wealth of material which will 
challenge the brighter pupil and which 
topic is covered with a few sentences which 
will not be too much for the slower pupil. 


Miss FitzSimons* 


Since the new social science sequence has 
been established, we librarians find it neces- 
sary to be constantly alert to keeping 
materials on hand to meet the needs of the 
pupils of all grade levels. 

We have no definite time that we place 
our order for books. We find that ordering 
periodically throughout the year gives a 
better opportunity of keeping the materials 
up-to-date. 

Besides the usual familiar guides used in 
ordering, such as the Children’s Catalog 
and the A. L. A. Booklists, etc., we find 
the annual book exhibit, held at Cossitt 
school early in the fall, is very beneficial 
to all. The publishers are invited to send 
representatives to display books, supplies, 
and visual aids materials. The teachers of 
District 102 examine and then select ma- 
terials that will be useable to them in their 
class rooms. The teachers indicate on their 
requisition blanks, which books are to be 
for the home room library and which are 
to be for the school library. The list of 
books designated for the library is given 
to the librarian who adds them to her 
order list. Another source we find very 
helpful in ordering, is the service bulletins 


* Librarian, Oak Avenue School, LaGrange. 
Talk given at School Library Conference, La- 
Grange, October, 1948. 


that are sent monthly from the Materials 
Center of the University of Chicago. These 
bulletins contain annotations, grade level, 
and price of current books. It is possible 
to visit the Materials Center at any time 
and examine books before ordering them. 

At present we do not keep the visual 
aid equipment in the library; due to the 
lack ‘of room and the needed clerical help 
to care for it. The new addition, which is 
now being built to the Congress Park 
school, will have a visual aid room. This 
room will be a part of the librarian’s work 
room. It will not only house the visual aid 
equipment, but will also serve as a room 
in which teachers may preview films before 
using them in their class rooms. We do 
house the requisition blanks, catalogs, and 
guide booklets for films and records. 

We feel that the libraries are the nuclei 
of the schools. In order to have them func- 
tion as such, we welcome suggestions at 
any time from parents and pupils as well 
as teachers on how to keep our libraries 
up-to-date and more serviceable to all. 

ss 2 a-S= 
Miss Janecek: Miss Winslow will give 
some of the values that these librarians 
have achieved and are continuing to 
achieve, as well as some of their hopes 
for the future of their program. 


Miss WINSLOW* 


The librarians feel some very definite 
goals have been and are being achieved 
through our cooperative work with the 
teachers. 

* Librarian, Cossitt Avenue School, LaGrange. 


Talk given at School Library Conference, La- 
Grange, October, 1948. 


1. The librarians are an integral part 
of curriculum planning as well as a 
part of all the activities pertaining 
to the school’s life. 


2. The teachers are realizing, more than 
ever, the importance of consulting the 
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librarian and the library’s resources 
before they plan their work. They 
know they must be aware of avail- 
able material before they can carry 
plans out successfully. The librarians 
have distributed themselves among 
the different grade groups for the 
Tuesday afternoon meetings. One is 
working with the kindergarten, first, 
second grade teachers; one with the 
third, fourth, fifth grade teachers; and 
two with the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade teachers. Each librarian 
is compiling bibliographies of ma- 
terials suitable for units of work in 
each of her grade groups, then she 
will exchange these bibliographies 
with each of the other librarians, thus 
giving each one bibliographies on all 
the grade levels. Teachers work 
with the librarians in suggesting ma- 
terials they have tried and found use- 
ful. 


Since teachers are realizing the in- 
creasing importance of the library in 
their work, both teachers and children 
are using the library to a better ad- 
vantage. There is closer cooperation 
between the public and school libra- 
ries. The new Sequence in the Social 
Studies area which is being tried out, 
is bringing an increasing demand for 
new material. By cooperation be- 
tween the two, public and school li- 
raries, a more thorough job of pro- 
viding all teachers with materials can 
be done. 


From the work done in Child Study 
groups, we have learned to look at 
the children’s behavior more objec- 
tively. We understand their prob- 
lems and difficulties better. This, in 
turn, helps in doing a better job of 
individual guidance in reading, as well 
as in developing cultural and spiritual 
attitudes that lead toward making the 
children better citizens. 


By continuing this close cooperation be- 


tween librarians and teachers, we hope in 
the future to: 


Work out a more closely integrated 
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program of teaching the use of the 
library as a tool which the children 
can use for themselves in solving 
problems and unlocking a fund of 
knowledge which will be ever increas- 
ing as they progress through life. The 
teachers are realizing the importance 
of this and their cooperation with the 
librarian in making this teaching a 
definite part of all their work, and not 
an isolated unit is a definite step for- 
ward. 


2. Provide a better integrated program 
with the high school librarian’s work. 
If we, as elementary librarians can 
send boys and girls on to high school 
equipped to go into their library and 
work independently, much will have 
been accomplished. 


3. Have more time in which to have 
unassigned classes working in the li- 
brary. Teachers and small groups, 
or large, as the case may be, will be 
able to come to the library by ap- 
pointment. As Miss Dopp told you, 
we have started upon this plan, but 
hope to expand and carry it out 
more extensively. 


4. As the teachers and pupils use the 
libraries more, it will be necessary 
to have more time given to the li- 
brarians so they can work more 
efficiently with these groups. By pro- 
viding clerical assistance for all the 
technical details of cataloging and 
processing books, this time will be 
available. 


Miss Janecek: I summing up—1. Libra- 
rians who are ambitious and enterpris- 
ing can become active in curriculum plan- 
ning in their own schools and school sys- 
tem. Certainly the underlying principle 
is not restricted to schools actively en- 
gaged in a cooperative study or in any 
other form of formal planning. 

2. The school librarian can also make 
her library indispensable in her school by 
contributing unlimited materials to group 
projects, and 

3. By guiding the individual reading 
of students. 
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PANEL: The Place of the Library in 
the Enriched Curriculum. 


Leader: Dorothea Western, Librarian 
Proviso Township High School. 


Members: Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Di- 
rector, Division of Libraries, Chicago 
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Schools; Dr. Clarence M. Peebles, Di- 
rector of Admissions and Guidance, 
Northwestern University Dental School; 
Kermit Dehl, Chairman Committee on 
Reading Skills, Oak Park Township High 
School; Alice Brooks, Librarian, Ma- 
terials Center, University of Chicago. 


The Place of the Library in a High School Developmental 
Reading Program* 


Mr. DEHLt 


I should like to introduce to you this 
morning my first hour freshman English 
class. It is composed of twenty-four young 
people from Oak Park public schools, 
River Forest public schools, parochial 
schools from both villages, and miscel- 
laneous schools, both public and private, 
attended before moving to this vicinity. 
Their environmental backgrounds range 
from broken homes, often on an insecure 
financial basis, to comfortable, secure fam- 
ily situations with every cultural advantage 
it is possible to have today. And their 
reading abilities range from seventh grade to 
fourteenth grade, the equivalent of a 
sophomore in college. (I might add here 
that we do have pupils with reading abili- 
ties below seventh grade, but they are in 
our special remedial classes.) How am I 
going to supply satisfactory reading ma- 
terials to a heterogeneous group such as 
this? Obviously the library comes in for 
its share of the responsibility. Its purpose 
is not to teach the child how to read, but 
to teach him how to find materials that he 
can read. 

The first step is to make the child feel 
at home in the library by showing him the 
fundamentals of its use. And that is exactly 
what our librarians do. Within the first 
two weeks, a day is for my first period 
class to visit the library. As we enter 


‘the main door; we are greeted by one 


of the librarians, who escorts us to tables 
reserved especially for us.~ On these tables 
are books with attractive covers, drawers 


*Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Oak Park, October, 1948. 

+ Chairman, Committee on Reading Skills, Oak 
Park Township High School. 


from the card catalogue, and mimeographed 
sheets. After I have introduced the libra- 
rian to the class, she gives them a word of 
welcome and immediately directs their at- 
tention to the mimeographed sheets con- 
taining true-false questions about the li- 
brary. She carefully explains that this is 
not really a test that is going to be graded, 
but a kind of game using questions about 
the library to see how much they know now 
about its use. Here are a few sample ques- 
tions to be answered true or false: 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


(Answer with true or false on a separate 
sheet of paper) 


1. The library is open from 7:45 in the 
morning until 4:00 in the afternoon. 

2. A student who wishes to come to 
the library during a study period 
should report first to the study hall 
and should arrive at the library late. 

3. Students are permitted to do their 
algebra text-book homework in the 
library. 

4. Books lost or damaged must be paid 
for by the borrower. 

5. All books except “overnight” books 
may be loaned for two weeks and 
renewed for two weeks. 

6. When a student wishes to borrow a 
book from the library, he takes it 
without leaving any record at the 
desk. 

7. Books labeled “overnight” are 
charged out after the student’s last 
class and must be returned before 
A period the following morning. 
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8. Current magazines may be taken out 
for one week. 

9. On overdue books a fine of two 
cents a day is charged on each one- 
week book; a fine of one cent a 
period on each “overnight” book. 

10. Students are expected to respect the 
rights of others in the library by 
maintaining a quiet atmosphere and 
by the proper use of library ma- 
terials. 

11. The only way a pupil could find out 
whether the library has a book on 
Florida is to ask the librarian. 

12. The cards in the card catalog are 
arranged alphabetically according to 
author, title and subject. 

13. The books in the Oak Park Library 
are arranged alphabetically according 
to the title of the book. 

14. The following call numbers are ar- 
ranged correctly in the order in 
which books would stand on the 


shelves: 

917.45 917.47 917.5 917.6 
C76p C2ih K38p K12d 
917.69 917.7 917.78 917.8 
T36b H298i R210 C15s 


The sheet takes only a few minutes, but 
it gets everyone to thinking critically about 
library regulations and adds a great deal 
of interest to the discussion which fol- 
lows. Only a few important fundamentals 
are stressed at this meeting, not enough to 
confuse these young people and make them 
dread to try to use the library. The card 
catalogue system is made clear by holding 
up a greatly enlarged title card, an author 
card, and a subject card. Then the pupils 
are asked to find certain cards in the draw- 
ers on the tables. They learn to do by do- 
ing, and they enjoy it. 

But it is the second visit to the library 
that really does an English teacher‘s heart 
good. I realize that my problem of im- 
proving reading ability is well started on 
the path to a solution when these freshmen 
really want to read. And so I always look 
forward to this visit, whose purpose is to 
present book reading as an enjoyable ex- 
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perience, something which might even com- 
pete with the radio and moving pictures! 
I find that the pupils enter the room with 
a little more confidence this time. They 
walk directly to their reserved tables, where 
they find a most attractive collection of 
books just waiting to be inspected. The 
librarian greets them again, this time as old 
friends, and proceeds to talk informally 
about specific books of various types as 
she holds each one up before the class. 
Biographies and true travel stories take 
their places beside the novels as she relates 
tantalizing bits of action as samples of 
what can be found between the covers of 
these books. “And now you may browse 
around among these books on the tables,” 
she tells the class, “as well as the ones on 
the shelves. When you find a book you 
want to read, sign the card and bring it and 
the book up to the desk to be stamped.” 
Before the period is over, everyone has a 
book and is seated quietly at the table ab- 
sorbed in a new adventure. Do they really 
like these books they have chosen? You 
should see the hands go up the next day 
when I ask that question. 

Now with the pupils acquainted with the 
general arrangement of the library, inter- 
ested in getting books that are fun to read, 
and not afraid to ask questions of the 
friendly librarians, the next step is to teach 
the use of the varied materials available 
for study-type reading. In our school the 
best opportunity for such instruction in the 
English department comes in the junior 
year when the pupils write a long paper on 
some topic using bibliography, footnotes, 
and all the various paraphernalia accom- 
panying research papers. The teachers co- 
operate by handing to the librarians well in 
advance of the visiting day a list of topics 
similar to what the class will be using for 
their papers. The first visit is spent in 
showing the pupils how to get ready to go 
to work on their chosen topics. The many 
different kinds of sources available for use 
in our library and in the village libraries 
are pointed out—specific reference books, 
pamphlets, magazines. The class is told 
about the fine libraries in Chicago and the 
regulations for using such libraries as the 
Crerar Library, Newberry Library, and Chi- 
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cago Public Library. Furthermore, the 
pupils are led to see whether there appears 
to be enough material available on their 
particular topics to make them worth work- 
ing on. Some topics are eliminated because 
of scarcity of accurate information. The 
class leaves the library after this first visit 
with a feeling that there are vast areas of 
source material heretofore unexplored. The 
intellectual appetite has been stimulated. 


A second visit permits each pupil to go 
to these various sources and prepare 
bibliography cards. He gets experience in 
using materials he has never used before; 
indeed, in many cases, materials which he 
did not know even existed. As the stack 
of cards grows, he becomes more and more 
eager to get into his subject, to read these 
fascinating books and articles about a 
limited topic on which he expects to be- 
come somewhat of an authority. He has 
set out to find all he possibly can on this 
subject, and in many cases the amount of 
material is surprisingly large—even in the 
school library. The pupil often finds out 
for himself after this second visit that his 
topic is too broad and that he must limit 
it still further. 


The class returns as a group as many 
times as the teacher feels it is necessary. 
But the individual pupils continue to come 
as they work on their topics. The libra- 
rians watch with interest, and in some cases 
actual enthusiasm, the growth of each 
pupil’s project. Real friendship develops 
between pupils and librarians as every pos- 
sible source of information is located which 
even remotely touches the subject. The li- 
brary is doing an invaluable service in pro- 
viding this abundance of material, from 
which the young person must make wise 
selection, and in teaching him now to use 
this material. 


Now let us consider just where the li- 
brary fits in to the day-by-day classroom 
instruction in literature. Let us say that 
a sophomore class is studying the one-act 
play, using a text containing some ten or 
twelve plays representing all the main 
types being written today. At once the 
teacher sees how limited the instruction is 
going to be, how little practice the pupils 
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are going to have in a comparatively un- 
known field of reading to sophomores. The 
need now is for extensive reading to sup- 
plement the intensive class study. Of 
course the library is the solution to this 
eproblem. All available collections of one- 
act plays are at once put on reserve for 
use in classes studying this unit. The li- 
brarians help the pupils to find plays suited 
to their interests and abilities. Certain 
plays are especially recommended because 
other sophomores have found them inter- 
esting. Every effort is made to help these 
young people to find satisfying experiences 
with drama. The teacher then feels as if 
what he teaches in the classroom is being 
intelligently supplemented in the library 
with the aid of trained librarians who un- 
derstand his aims and his problems. 

Similar help is given when the class is 
studying lyric poetry, the short story, or 
the essay. In each unit the classroom is 
extended into the library. Teacher and li- 
brarian work hand in hand in the guidance 
of pupil reading. Of course the librarians are 
giving similar help to teachers of history, 
science, and other content subjects requir- 
ing supplementary reading. Responsibility 
for a high school reading program must not 
be confined to the English department. All 
teachers of content subjects must be teach- 
ers of reading, and the librarians stand 
ready to help supply the much-needed ma- 
terials for all types of reading. 

And so we come back to our question of 
the place of the library in a high school de- 
velopmental reading program. I have tried 
to show that a high school library can per- 
form four major functions: 


1. It can create an atmosphere of 
warmth and friendliness which makes 
pupils want to come to the library. 


2. It can make leisure reading attrac- 
tive to modern young people in this 
age of radio, moving pictures, and 
commercial entertainment of all types. 


3. It can help pupils to learn to use 
the wide variety of materials avail- 
able in the library for study-type 
reading. 


4. It can provide supplementary books, 
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pamphlets, and magazines for specific 
units being studied in class, and thus 
enrich the study of each unit. 


The day of the single textbook is gone. 
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In its place is the organized school library 
working hand in hand with the classroom to 
provide a maximum of reading opportunity 
for every child. 


The Library and the Guidance Program* 
Mr. PEEBLEST 


In planning a guidance organization in 
the modern school, the librarian should 
be given a place along with the counselors, 
health director, placement officer, director 
for extra-curricular activities, and others. 
Depending upon the special factors to be 
found in each individual school, a guidance 
council which includes the above persons 
under the chairmanship of the director of 
guidance or the principal provides a sound 
organization. 

The librarian’s contribution to the guid- 
ance program will be limited unless the 
counselors or guidance specialists realize the 
function of the library in guidance and co- 
operate to the extent of suggesting needed 
materials, helping obtain the necessary 
funds, and making full use of library re- 
sources. Maximum effectiveness of the li- 
brary in guidance will require, therefore, 
that the librarian be fully aware of her 
key position in the program, and that other 
guidance personnel acquaint themselves 
with what the library has to offer and ac- 
tually put it to use. 

In reviewing briefly the various areas of 
guidance to which the librarian is, or should 
be able to make a real contribution, per- 
haps the maintenance of a_ professional 
shelf for the faculty should be mentioned 
first. It is important that the guidance 
shelf be kept up-to-date, for student per- 
sonnel work is a new and rapidly expand- 
ing field. The director of guidance should 
take responsibility for recommending the 
addition of worthwhile new material, but 
in most schools, the library is the best place 
for the professional shelf. 

The library should contain precollege 
guidance materials, including the direc- 


*Talk given at School 
Oak Park, October, 1948. 

+ Director of Admissions and Guidance, North- 
western University Dental School. 


Library Conference, 


tories published by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American Council on 
Education. In one study of 485 freshmen 
in six mid-western colleges, it was found 
that one-fourth of the students did not 
know where to fifid a list of accredited col- 
leges before they arrived on the campus. 
Although the high school principals and 
counselors were probably most at fault, the 
librarians could have informed the students 
that this information was available. A file 
of college catalogs is needed in the high- 
school library—one-third of the above stu- 
dents said they did not have access to such 
a file. Only about one-tenth of the fresh- 
men mentioned above had read any books 
or pamphlets concerning preparation for col- 
lege. Both counselors and librarians were 
apparently remiss in this regard. 


The guidance contribution of the library 
is especially important in the area of vo- 
cational information. Pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, and materials published by the vo- 
cational guidance services such as Science 
Research Associates should be indexed or 
arranged in a special file. Selected books 
from among the most recent on occupations 
and how to choose a vocation should be in- 
cluded along with biographies and novels 
which have a vocational emphasis. Boys 
in the upper grades and high school who 
are considering law should realize that 
lawyers typically spend most of their time 
reading and writing. Aeronautical engineers 
work theoretical problems for a living, but 
many boys who habitually avoid the 
theoretical think they are going to become 
engineers, fly planes and tune-up engines. 


A counselor should be able to tell his 
advisee to go to the library and see what 
he can find out about marine design. The 
teacher of social studies may make use of 
a classroom loan of materials on the health 
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and medical occupations. Apparently, li- 
brarians are the only persons who can keep 
track of materials, keep them properly in- 
dexed, and encourage their use. 

Occasionally, the librarian guards her ma- 
terials so carefully that they are not used. 
Not long ago, the writer visited a‘ public 
library to see what was available to young 
people in the area of sex education. He 
was escorted around several corners to the 
librarian’s office where, on a special shelf, 
three or four books were found. Needless 
to say their pages were fresh and spotless. 
Sex books do disappear, but if the high- 
school library had to replace Alice Keliher’s 
Lite and Growth every week, it would be 
a good investment. It is an accepted fact 
that the use of excellent materials now 
available in sex education can markedly de- 
crease human misery that is due to stupidity 
in this field; the librarian’s obligation is 
obvious. 

The library should assume a prominent 
place in teaching the larger areas of 
physical and mental health. The excel- 
lent personal physiologies now used for col- 
lege freshmen should have a wider coverage. 
The best books on emotional adjustment— 
anything less than the best is not good 
enough—will be read extensively if avail- 
able. Sales of magazines and books from 
drug-store shelves furnish proof of this 
statement, but who will deny that libraries 
can do a better job. 

Studies have shown that young péople 
are concerned about the acquisition of 
social skills and the development of at- 
tractive personalities. Books on etiquette 
and the social graces have a distinct place 
in student-personnel work and, again, the 
library is the key agency. 
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One of the problems which concerns 
students greatly is that of academic suc- 
cess. As they approach college-age, stu- 
dents become more serious about acquir- 
ing good study habits, improving their read- 
ing comprehension, and other academic 
skills. Although this area of guidance be- 
longs primarily to the classroom teacher, 
there are a number of books and pam- 
phlets which will help the student increase 
his efficiency. The pamphlet by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Studying Effectively, can be very 
useful in this regard. 

The goal of all guidance is self-guidance, 
and self-guidance implies the maturity and 
ability to use library materials with occa- 
sional help from the counselor and libra- 
rian. The librarian has not discharged her 
obligation when materials have been bought 
and indexed. She must promote their use 
by acquainting students and teachers with 
what is available. She may suggest that 
selected materials be used in orientation 
classes, clubs, sociology classes, or the home 
room program. Special exhibits may be 
prepared for career meetings or parents’ 
night. 

The problems which confront students 
and interest them are welll known: suc- 
cess in school, study habits, vocational 
choice and the aptitudes that are needed, 
development of attractive personalities and 
social skills—these are problems which re- 
search has indicated are of much concern to 
most students. If the library contains well- 
chosen materials, properly indexed, and 
publicized among students and counselors, 
such materials will be used; and the library 
will make a worthwhile contribution to the 
total guidance program of the school and 
community. 


The Modern School Reads* 
Mrs. MacBEANt 


Education has gone a long way from the 
day of the Blue back speller and the Mc- 
Guffy Reader. These tools coupled with 


* Talk given at School 
Oak Park, October, 1948. 

+ Director, Division of 
Schools. 
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Libraries, Chicago 


the slate, comprised the youngster’s equip- 
The little red school 
its long benches, the 
school master, the slate used for writing 


ment a century ago. 
house with stern 
and a book for larnin’ is a far cry from 
the modern school of to-day and the ex- 
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pending role of education. The curriculum 
has been extended to include many sub- 
jects and the endeavor to adapt it to the 
greatly varied abilities, interests and voca- 
tional outlooks of the students in attend- 
ance, is the aim of the modern school. 

All of this brings us to the most import- 
ant tool of learning—Reading. Reading is 
the primary obligation of the elementary 
school. All of us here to-day are aware 
of the many problems involved in this 
process of the mechanics of reading that 
confronts the teacher. Her responsibility 
is great. 

But reading goes far beyond the me- 
chanics of the process. The next step is to 
create and nurture a love of reading, to 
develop good reading habits of good books 
and by doing so, lay the foundation of 
literary appreciation. This enriched read- 
ing program parallels—no, I want to em- 
phasize even more—it should correlate and 
integrate the instructional program and 
the curriculum. 

Not only does the curriculum include 
many subjects to-day, but the methods, 
including units of work, project method 
and several others, requires not one text 
book for each child in our schools, but 
several to many in the subject fields. To 
gain full knowledge of any subject requires 
reading and studying from several points 
of view so as to attain a wider and richer 
understanding of it. To make this pos- 
sible, the school library, or a similar term 
for it, the materials center has become a 
functional and integral part of the school 
to-day. 

Every school, both large and small, both 
rural and urban should have such a center. 
In it should be found all types of printed 
materials—yes, and even more the motion 
picture, the slide, the film-strip, the phono- 
graph record, the transcription and the 
radio—all media which can be used to 
amplify or illustrate, supplement or enrich 


subjects as current events, geography, 
nature study, social science, music, art, 
health, literature, sciences, mathematics 


and foreign languages. All these media are 
fast becoming recognized by educators all 
over the country as essential tools to be 
used in the learning process. 
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This materials center is not a so called 
frill of the modern school. It is as import- 
ant as a staff of alert, open-minded, well 
trained and well informed teachers. But 
to make such a center function to its full- 
est capacity, one member of that above 
mentioned faculty must be delegated the 
duty of seeing that this wealth of material 
is utilized to its fullest capacity. This 
faculty member should be trained in the 
processing of these materials so that order 
and ease in acquiring a single unit or all 
materials on a given subject may be 
acquired by the principal, the teachers and 
the students at any given time. Not only 
should this faculty member be trained in 
the acquisition and processing materials 
but also have a broad and detailed knowl- 
edge of the contents of these media. This 
teacher is a pivotal member of the faculty. 
Upon her depends the finding at a mo- 
ment’s notice a poem for a teacher, a 
picture of a model airplane for a student, 
a march record for the kindergarten teacher, 
a collection of books, pamphlets and period- 
icals on the United Nations for an extended 
loan to the social studies teacher and a 
recent issue of the Nation’s School for the 
principal, and I should add, making a list 
of gift books for children for the reading 
chairman of the P. T. A. It is a big job, 
a hard job, but an important job, and an 
imperative job. It is economy for any 
school to maintain such a materials center 
with a trained teacher, if it expects to 
maintain a progressive and modern school 
with a full and enriched curriculum pro- 
gram. It is both economical as to the 
materials located in the center as well as 
the specialist who is able to dispense one 
unit, several or many pieces of material, 
for any given length of time, to student, 
teacher or administrator. 

This reading program, which I spoke of 
as the primary obligation of school, is the 
responsibility of three agencies in any com- 
munity—the home, the school and the 
Public Library. It begins in the home when 
the child may have but a couple dozen 
words in his vocabulary. Here is where 
sharing picture books and reading aloud 
begins and will be one of most cherished 
memories of any parent as his child 
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matures. This is where it begins and 
should continue for many years. The 
school is responsible for the teaching of 
reading and providing materials for each 
individual pupil according to his ability 
and interests. The Public Library shares 
in this responsibility, as every boy and 
girl early in his school life, should be intro- 
duced to all the riches in store for him, 
there to explore and to enjoy. He should 
be introduced to this experience early in 
life for it is then the habit is made and he 
will learn later—much later —that this 
institution is the University of the People 
and he will have crossed its threshold 
countless times as the years progress. 
When all of us cooperate and dedicate 
ourselves to the purpose that Reading is 
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our first and primary consideration with all 
those who come under our direction, the 
coming and future generations in this coun- 
try will be an intelligent and informed 
public and be fitted to continue the Ameri- 
can role as a leader in society. 

22 2 & 

PANEL: The Place of the Library in the 
Enriched Curriculum (Secondary Schools). 

Leader: Miles E. Mills, County Super- 
intendent, Effingham County. 

Members: Mrs. Dole Bryan, librarian, 
Paris High School; Mrs. Sarah G. Mefford, 
teacher-librarian, Flat Rock High School; 
Mrs. Ave Marie Tingley, teacher, Casey 
High School; Martha Boling, librarian, 
Robinson High School; Sidney Alkire, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


Pet Schemes to Encourage Reading* 


Mrs. ByRANt 


“The books sat on the shelves like old 
dogs waiting to be taken for a walk.” 
Quaint, but libraries just aren’t like that 
any more, and if the author of that line 
could be here this afternoon he probably 
would learn some of the reasons why. 

In all conscience, I should begin with 
the words, “and now just by way of re- 
view—” because I am going to talk about 
my bulletin boards, and then of what I 
call “the device of the satisfied customer”. 

The bulletin board is certainly one of 
the most effective means of publicity to 
create knowledge of and enthusiasm for the 
library. I have a small one in the library, 
a big one in the study hall and various 
class room bulletin boards throughout the 
building. To keep these at their best, I 
lean heavily upon materials housed in the 
Vertical File: a very large, very catholic 
collection of mounted pictures; an adequate 
accumulation of bookjackets. The book- 
jackets are filed separately in manila folders 
behind handworking subject headings. The 
pictures are included with other material 
in the main body of the File. 

Parenthetically, when I was a student in 
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a reference class of Miss Singleton’s at the 
University of Illinois a good many years 
ago, she made a remark that I have long 
remembered. “When I visit your library I 
will look at your Vertical File, then I will 
tell you what kind of a librarian you are!” 

More recently, the Vertical File was 
called to my attention by another good 
librarian. Summer before last I was a 
student at the Library school at the College 
of William and Mary. In a workshop class 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Hodges, I watched the reorganization of 
the Vertical File in the Mathew Whaley 
School Library and came home with a 
corking good set of subject headings for 
my own Vertical File (Mathew Whaley is 
the very beautiful school which Mr. Rocke- 
feller built for the town of Williamsburg 
before demolishing the old school which 
sat upon the site of the Governor’s Palace.) 

When a teacher comes to the Library 
for the pictures on the Age of Chaucer, or 
the Stone Age, or the Renaissance, I invar- 
iably ask, “wouldn’t you like the book 
jackets which accompany the period?” Out 
go pictures and book jackets together, up 
goes a class room bulletin board and 
shortly thereafter the books begin to leave 
the shelves in the library. 
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I want a Vertical File efficiently organ- 
ized for quick use by the teachers, the 
students and me. 

Captions are collectible. They should be 
brief, neat, timely, definitely at the stu- 
dent’s level. (Keep them neat by using 
written Display Letters—a great boon to 
any librarian who doesn’t like to “make 
with the scissors”.) Of course you can buy 
books of slogans and captions from H. W. 
Wilson and elsewhere, but they are very 
easily found and mostly I just make up my 
own. Some examples: 

“Hoofbeats”—found in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin—accompanies the horse story book- 
jackets. 

“Good Sports’—I think it also came 
from a suggestion in Wilson Bulletin. I 
used it just as Boston battled Cleveland 
and as Army came out to Urbana to head 
up a group of photographic football and 
baseball pictures and all the sports story 
bookjackets. All sports stories left the 
library shelves immediately. 

“Don’t fence me in!”—we all used this 
one for our travel and adventure jackets, 
but one southern librarian pointed it up by 
making a paper cut-out white picket fence 
for the lower length of her bulletin board. 

From time to time I like to play up the 
students’ very real interest in one another. 
They have their own contemporary celebri- 
ties. Once I used the football team for 
this sort of “come on”. Caption: 

“The Tigers Read”—with the written 
Display Letters I put the line up of the 
football on the bulletin board, the name 
of the boy over his position in the line up. 
A tape ran from each name to the jacket 
of the book he was reading. You can 
expect a response like this: “Mrs. B. when 
Walt turns in Hiroshima may I have it?” 

The same idea can be used with the 
student council members, as bait. Caption: 
“What they read” and a group or indi- 
vidual pictures with tape etc. 

Once a year the etiquette books get a 
toot. Captions: 

“Mind your Manners!”—this came from 
an article in Vogue. 

“Are you a dream or a drip?” I saw this 
one in Virginia. Some eloquent silhouettes 
punctuated the bookjackets. 
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“Know how”—I’ll use this next time. It 
is the heading of the etiquette column 
now running in The American Observer. 

A good bulletin board has great appeal 
but don’t have it up longer than two weeks. 
If it doesn’t sell, a few days is long enough. 

The “device of the satisfied customer” 
certainly sounds all-inclusive and it is. It 
is something to work at. 

The excellence, the approach, ability, 
personality and professional backgrounds 
of the librarian have an effect on the library 
as a reading center. The library—and this 
is a cliché—is its own best publicity. May- 
be this ties in with being a good reader’s 
adviser. 

The little girl who stands at your elbow 
and says, “Miss X. will you please find me 
another good book? You seem to know the 
kind of books I like to read”, may be there 
because of a pack of cards bound round 
with a rubber band in your desk. The 
label on the pack reads, “Easy books for 
the retarded reader.” 

I like any number of home made bibliog- 
raphies to fit the book stock in my own 
library. (I keep them on cards for easy 
alphabetizing of new titles.) Always I 
have made chronological lists of outside 
reading for the American and World His- 
tory classes and for the classes in American 
and English literature. But I need more— 
for Sociology a list labeled, “Social Prob- 
lems—Race and Nationality” (the books of 
Florence Crannell Means are included 
here), “Social Problems—Crime”, etc.; 
another called, “Dignity of Work” just for 
my own use. Here are the bonafide career 
stories plus titles like, Starbuck Valley 
Winter, Blueberry Mountains, Gid Granger, 
for the youngster just beginning to awake 
to the responsibilities of adulthood. Such 
lists help me to keep awake to the curricu- 
lar and recreational reading needs of my 
patrons. In fact, I try very hard to keep 
my ear to the ground for the special inter- 
ests and hobbies of both faculty and stu- 
dents. A good editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor on some phase of educa- 
tion may be a welcome item in the mail 
box of the principal or superintendent if 
his already full program is beset with much 


speech-making. The morning my Fresh- 
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man Home Room organized I had copies 
of So you were elected for the new officers 
so that they might have a firm footing the 
first morning they were called upon to 
preside. 
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There is one tool I should not like to be 
without. The American Council on Educa- 
tion has given us, “Reading ladders for 
human relations”. This is bibliotheraphy 
and it has really gone to work for me. 


Advertising the Library* 
Mrs. MEFFrorpt 


I represent the group of Teacher-libra- 
rians of a small school. Flat Rock High 
School has about one hundred pupils. 
Since I teach the four English classes and 
thus meet every child in school I find ad- 
vertising the library a fairly easy task. 

When one lone book comes into the 
library it is of interest because of its 
singleness. Just a few weeks ago the new 
“Almanac” arrived. It was passed among 
the Freshmen. Why? 

When the Use of the Library was taught 
to the Freshmen the first week of school 
the reference question was asked, “What 
religious denomination in the United States 
has the largest membership?” Now some 
Freshmen were checking the new facts. 

Last week the Essay contest circulars 
on Switzerland came. The colored poster 


‘ is attractive and it reads, “Win a trip to 


Switzerland for yourself and your teacher.” 
On the bulletin board it aroused interest. 
In class I made a few comments and re- 
ferred the students to some books on travel 
in Switzerland and other European coun- 
tries. 

Oil for Progress Day was October four- 
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teenth. Since Flat Rock is in an oil area 
I discussed the bulletin put out by the Oil 
Companies of America and mentioned some 
of the books in the library, such as, those 
on plastics, Life of John A. Brown of the 
Standard Oil Company, and Flowing Gold, 
the Remance of Oil by Floherty. -Thus you 
will realize a bulletin board is a necessity 
in advertising the library. 

A Book Corner in the school newspaper 
is a good spot to bring to the students’ 
attention the new books that come into the 
library, the books that seem most popular 
during the present semester, and the books 
the leaders in school are reading. 

The copies or prints of the masterpieces 
in painting from the State Library help to 
advertise our library and our English De- 
partment in and out of school. We had the 
paintings of the Madonnas and Christmas 
Story last year. The children discussed the 
stories of the paintings and a few looked 
up more pictures and information in the 
books in the library. The View Finders 
of the State Library bring pleasure through 
our library to even those who read poorly. 

Advertising the library is important in 
the activities. of library and school and 
does bring rewards to the students and to 
the teacher-librarians. 


The Teacher Stimulates Reading* 


Miss TINGLEYt 


May I offer myself as the proverbial 
“exception which proves the rule” since I 
am a rare individual who has left the 
library field for the class room, an English 
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class room at that. Most of the change- 
overs have been in the opposite direction 
of late into the library work. 

I realize more and more, however, as a 
result of my library experience, the inter- 
dependence of the two fields. In fact, I 
find that my philosophy of the teaching of 
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English has had a complete overhauling to 
coincide more nearly with a librarian’s 
point of view. 

Since education, in our modern sense, is 
a continual process, it is our fond hope 
that attitudes, interests, habits, likes, and 
dislikes formed through the teaching of 
English will continue after high school 
training. Text book material, then, takes a 
back seat to the development of a sincere 
interest in using books—all kinds of books. 

Most of us are in agreement as to the 
truth of the above. The moot question 
remains, how to interest the student in 
books, in developing an ability and an 
interest in reading. I have several sugges- 
+ tions which I have tried; there is nothing 
original about any of them. 

First, see to it that all students get 
acquainted with the library, not just the 
high school library but the city one as 
well since it is the one which these young 
people will be using after dismissal from 
your class room, we hope. It is hard to 
believe that anyone would be afraid of a 
library or a librarian, but I have known 
boys and girls who, if not actually afraid, 
are very uncomfortable around them. A 
study of how a library is organized, the 
Dewey Decimal System, the card catalog, 
important reference books including the 
Readers’ Guide, will teach the students 
their way about. Most classes will find it 
fun to hunt for information if it is pre- 
sented as a kind of a “treasure hunt”. 
Practical English has a useful series of 
articles this year on the use of the library. 
The Coronet film on How to Use the Li- 
brary is the best I have used. 

Second, students should learn to know 
the better magazines and to form “maga- 
zine-reading habits” while in school. If we 
stop to think of our own reading and of 
the reading of our friends, we note that 
the greater percent of modern adult read- 
ing is from current periodicals. Conse- 
quently, in our school, we have ten copies 
of Readers’ Digest, ten copies of Magazine 
Digest, and ten of Coronet each month 
which circulate from my English class- 
room. This year each of my English stu- 
dents subscribe to Practical English and 
this magazine is used in part through class 
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assignments. Other magazines of the school 
and city libraries and from the homes are 
discussed and read for credit. 

Third, encourage the reading of books. 
Special book shelves of suggestions in the 
libraries are an aid, but often one needs 
to go a step further and bring arm loads 
of books to the classroom. Informal dis- 
cussions of what books are especially good, 
who in particular would like them, testi- 
monials from those who have read the 
books, sometimes something to arouse the 
curiosity concerning a book, etc., will entice 
students to start books. If it is the right 
book for the right pupil, to get him started 
is all that is necessary. He will “find time” 
to finish it. 

This year we have formed our T A B 
Club (Teen Age Book Club) as recom- 
mended through Practical English. The 
books are well chosen for the interest of 
adolescents, 25 cents each with the fifth 
book a bonus book. No pressure has been 
brought to bear on the students to order 
books for their own libraries, but when the 
order goes out each month, most of them 
order one, two or more books. 

My fourth method is to give extra credit 
for reading. Our pupils, like most humans, 
are great on getting credit for what they 
do, and, as you know, the credit which 
appeals to them most is a grade. If the 
teacher is willing to allow extra credit for 
extra reading, she will find that students 
will believe in its importance. This, above 
all, will stimulate reading. We work on a 
modified contract system; for example, in 
a recent unit of study of essays our con- 
tract called for 15, 20 or 30 outside reading 
articles according to whether the student 
was working for a C, B, or A respectively. 
This does not mean that a student reading 
30 articles outside of class assignments is 
assured of an A, rather that his outside 
reading grade is A and that he is eligible 
for an A on his report card. 

Fifth, those bugaboo book reports are 
kept to a minimum or disguised under 
another name. Students and teachers alike 
are worn out on the conventional book 
report. Often the report spoils the fun of 
reading. Story telling contests, talks on 
an interesting subject found from reading, 
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round table discussions on “what I’ve been 
reading”, etc., pep up book reports no end. 
Usually a list of what each has been read- 
ing will serve as a final check each six- 
week period. “But how will you know we 
have really read it if we don’t report on 
it?” is always the natural response I get 
when I first make such a revolutionary 
assignment. 

“Your word is good with me”, is my 
answer; “I’m sure I should feel insulted 
if you doubted mine”. The funny thing 
about it is that, according to the students 
themselves, there is far less ‘“fudging’” 
under this honor system than in the tradi- 
tional book report method. 


In conclusion, interest in reading is con- 
tagious. To quote Shakespeare, “It grows 
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by what it feeds on”. If this lasting inter- 
est can be encouraged and developed dur- 
ing high school days, it stands a good 
chance in becoming a life long hobby, one 
of the most valuable assets the pupil could 
“acquire during his four years with us. A 
person who likes to read is never bored 
with life, now or later on in life. 


But, how can this interest be cultivated 
by the English teacher? Try getting them 
acquainted with libraries, acquaint them 
with current worth-while periodicals, en- 
courage their reading of books according to 
their interests and abilities. And how not 
to kill this interest in reading, once in- 
spired? Give credit for outside reading and 
keep book reports varied and interesting 
or not at all. Good luck; we all need it! 


Getting the Teacher to Use the Library* 
Miss Bo.Linct 


Seven points to bear in mind: 


1. Gain confidence and cooperation of 
teachers by seeking teacher’s suggestions of 
books and other materials to be secured as 
extra reading material for their particular 
courses. 


2. Notify teachers as new materials are 
added. Send them lists of new books and 
other materials which will supply added 
reference or reading for their separate 
courses. 


3. Invite teachers to come to library to 
select book jackets, pictures, maps, etc. for 
use in classroom displays. 


4. Allow books, pamphlets, magazines, 
etc. to be checked to C. R. to enrich the 
classroom supply of materials for specific 
units of work. 


5. Make it possible for whole classes to 
come to library as a group for introduction 
to materials available for the specific unit 
of work. Allow time for browsing, research 
or reading as the need indicates. 
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6. Prepare bibliographies of articles in 
current issues of magazines calling atten- 
tion of teachers to their possibilities of use 
in the classroom. 

7. Frequent consultation with teachers 
to insure correlation— 


a. Display planned in library to corre- 
late a new unit of work being intro- 
duced in the classroom. 

b. Calendar and schedule classroom trips 
so that each class will have an oppor- 
tunity to get in at appropriate times, 
so that no class will have an unfair 
advantage over another class. 

e¢ es 6. & 

PANEL: The Place of the Library in the 
Enriched Curriculum (Elementary Schools). 

Leader: Robert A. Wright, Elementary 
Supervisor, Casey Community Schools. 

Members: Robert Ring, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; How- 
ard Hightower, Elementary Principal, 
Effingham; Mrs. Ruth Bell, librarian, Casey 
Public Library; Harlan D. Beem, County 
Superintendent, Coles County; Wilda 
Uttall, teacher-librarian, Robinson Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
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The Training of the Elementary School Librarian* 


Mr. HIGHTOWERT 


It is assumed that in most of the schools 
represented in this conference the librarian * 
has the dual responsibility of teacher and 
librarian. The teacher-librarian is a person 
who is engaged in two types of educational 
service—classroom teaching and library 
management. In some schools this will 
mean a teacher who has added to her work 
the responsibility for the library, and in 
others it will mean a librarian who has a 
certain amount of teaching duty. 


In all schools it is desirable to have a 
person in charge of library services who 
has had thorough training in public school 
library work. However this is generally 
impossible in the smaller schools. Some 
library training is essential to the success 
of a teacher-librarian. At least 6 hours of 
special library preparation is recommended 
for a teacher-librarian in a small school. 


The teacher-librarian should, first of all, 
be a good teacher. She must know boys 
and girls, know how they grow and de- 
velop, and be able to help motivate them 
in their educational progress. She must 
know the resources of the library in which 
she works. She should be an expert in the 
teaching of reading, be able to inspire 
pupils to read, and guide them in their 
selection of zeading materials. 

She will have to know audio-visual aids, 
children’s games, and phonograph records, 
for the modern elementary school library 
will contain these things in addition to the 
traditional books. 

Her minimum of 6 hours in library sci- 
ence should include a course in children’s 
literature, a course in library organization, 
and one in reading guidance and improve- 
ment. Her background of teacher training 
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Elementary 


should be broad and functional. She should 
be a product of a good general education 
program in her undergraduate college work. 
Her professional education courses should 
include guidance, psychology, reading im- 
provement, growth and development of 
children, educational philosophy, and meth- 
ods of group approach to problem solution. 

A practical program of instruction for 
the teacher-librarian is set up by the 
American Library Association Board of 
Education for librarianship. They suggest 
as a minimum % year of training in 
library science with provision for subse- 
quent study with the idea of completing 
the library course. 

A good teacher-librarian should have 
competence in these fields: 


1) Book knowledge 
a) Efficient use of books 
b) Ability to give service and advice 
to teachers in the selection of 
teaching materials 
c) Ability to aid pupils in the forma- 
tion of good study habits 


2) Reading Guidance 
a) Book reviewing 
b) Ability to cooperate with reading 
improvement programs 


3) Organization 
a) Well grounded in the technical 
library processes, so that pupils 
will have the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with standard li- 
brary procedures 


4) Practical work 
a) Training and ability to work in 
group situations 
b) Ability in book repairing 
c) Ability in story telling 
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Summer Reading Programs* 
Mrs. BELLt 


Casey is a good town; and deserves the 
best, but we are very fortunate to have 
such a good library as we have. We have 
good schools too. Since the library was 
first instituted, there has existed, two very 
fine spirits of co-operation between these 
institutions. 


One reason for this co-operation could be 
their nearness. Only the street separates 
the library and the Roosevelt school—and 
the high school and Monroe are only a 
few blocks away. Distance that means 
little in this bicycle age—or it could be 
from the fact that both are public institu- 
tions and tax supported—or it could be and 
I believe is, due to the fact that our li- 
brary was set up by a librarian who was 
also a teacher and knew the problems of 
both teachers. and librarians, and how to 
solve them. I refer to Mrs. Ava Marie 
Tingley, who was our first librarian and 
now is a teacher in our high school. 


A library encourages reading among 
grade school children, but generally speak- 
ing we can teach only the best readers. 
Those who read well enough to find pleas- 
ure for themselves in reading. 


One of our plans to encourage reading 
is Our summer reading club. This club 
reaches all of the grades, but has the great- 
est response from 3rd through 6th grade. 
The machinery for our club is set up to 
begin just at the end of the school term so 
as to allow no time for the students to get 
out of the habit of coming to the library 
or to get too full a program of other ac- 
tivities planned. Things that would inter- 
fere with their summer reading. To get 
the club set up, the librarian visits each 
club and explains the current club theme, 
how it will function and asks for registra- 
tions. 


This year our theme was “Alice’s Ad- 


ventures in Bookland” and each registrant 
was required to read two books in each ad- 
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venture. The adventures corresponded to 
library classifications. However, not all 
classifications were used. We had eight ad- 
ventures having omitted general, philosophy, 
language and combined useful and fine arts. 
The reward was a certificate for reading the 
required 16 books and four of their own 
choice—a total of 20 books. 


One of the aims of this plan was to 
eliminate the spirit of competition in our 
club. The idea of—oh, I must hurry, or I 
won’t beat Johnny, hoping that without 
that competitive spirit better reading would 
be done and more pleasure derived from 
reading. Another aim of the club was to 
encourage reading in their own grade level, 
at least not below. Hoping to avoid the 
selection of a small, easy book by the 
reader, with the thought in mind (If I take 
this easy book, I can get ahead of 
Johnny.) 

We invited the parents of our summer 
clubbers’ to co-operate and offer their sug- 
gestions, and to help in the choice of their 
children’s reading material. 


We offered help and aid to slow readers, 
and guidance in their reading to enable 
them to do better work in the school year. 
Overall I feel that we had a successful 
club this year. Due to the change of plan, 
and the harder requirements, it had been 
my fear and belief, that we would have a 
smaller circulation for the summer months, 
but we did not. For the summer, with 
two weeks out for vacation, or two and 
half months, we had a juvenile circulation 
of 2,500 books. Our plan naturally caused 
a large increase in non-fiction reading, 
biography and travel books being most 
popular. 


Another aim of our club was to make 
the children better acquainted with what 
their library offered and where it could be 
found, and I am sure this was accom- 
plished with those who participated, but as 
I stated before, we can only reach those 
people who enjoy reading and come to their 
library. 
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Classroom Teacher Uses the Library* 


Miss UTTALLTt 


It takes only two elements to make any 
business successful. 

First, business success demands good, use- 
ful, worthy products. 

Second, it takes the proper presentation 
of that product to those who can use it. 

Let us think for a minute on the first 
thought, “business success demands good, 
worthy products”. It is needless to say 
that any librarian spends many hours 
choosing books that will fit in with the 
course of study. Books for students whose 
interest and mental curiosity has been 
aroused by classroom discussion. 

Materials for students of varying levels 
of intelligence, interest and ability. 

Then teachers sometimes say “I know 
there is material in the library I should be 
using, but I don’t have time to come and 
really see what is there.” 

The second thought “It takes the proper 
presentation of that product to those who 
can use it,” can be applied to the class- 
room teacher. 

Of course the ideal situation is an all 
time librarian who can have ready available 
materials as they are needed. In most of 
our libraries a regular classroom teacher 
must do the job, and we are limited on 
time that we have to spend in doing it. 

I teach the same hours that any other 
teacher does and try to take care of the 
library as best I can. If our teachers will 
tell me a few days in advance of begin- 
ning a new unit I am glad to hunt up for 
them any material I may have that goes 
with the unit. I have one teacher who sends 
over the social studies bibliography following 
the Illinois Curriculum and Course of 
Study Guide, and I send any books that 
are available. 

I welcome any list of books sent by any 
teacher that goes along with her work. 


What should be expected of the school 
librarian? 
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Robinson Elementary 


She is a master teacher. Her main 
job is to make effective contacts be- 
tween teachers and students, on the 
one hand and ideas and information on 
the other. 


She must know the materials by which 
ideas and information are conveyed. 
She centers the heart of the school, the 
vital organ that serves the whole school. 


There is a certain amount of quick 
service that is a legitimate part of the 
day’s work. For the most part, this 
consists of finding data needed by 
teachers in organizing subjects’) when 
the child acts as messenger. 


Classroom teachers and the librarian 
have unequaled opportunity to work to- 
gether for the good of the school. 

If the librarian is notified of classroom 
needs in sufficient time, she is able to ad- 
vise about available material, shortage of 
material, and in placing orders for pertinent 
new material. 

Cooperation is the dynamic force, ema- 
nating from the library to the schoolroom 
and from the classroom to the library. 

If the librarian is to take an active part 
in cooperation with the classroom she must 
know a little about what the classroom is 
doing. 

The librarian wants to meet the child’s 
immediate need in the right way which 
usually means that she helps him to find 
for himself the information he is seeking. 

Teachers used to ask for the class to find 
out all they could about London. 


There is no longer one book on London. 

It is now: 
What has the library on Westminster 
Abbey? Why was it built and by 
whom? Is it used today? Could I find 
a picture of it? Who are the great 
men and women buried there? Why 
were they chosen? How does it com- 
pare with our churches? 


Another child wants to know about 
towers, another the kings and so on— 
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In closing 


A librarian should know a wide range of 
children’s books, and be able to evaluate 
them for the use of other workers with chil- 
dren. 


Good reference material. 
Good biography. 
Good authentic magazines. 


As well as plenty of good fictional ma- 
terial on many levels. 
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A neat orderly room, with well organized 
material. 

A pleasant cooperative attitude toward 
children and co-workers. 

Phillips Brooks said— 


“He who helps a child helps humanity 
with a distinctness with an immediate- 
ness which no other help given to hu- 
man creatures in any other stage of 
their human life can possibly give 
again.” 


The Library’s Part In Unit Teaching* 
By ELIZABETH KUHLOT 


One of the biggest and most important 
units in a ninth grade social science cur- 
riculum is citizenship. How meaningful it 
can be depends upon how much its develop- 
ment is a part of the students’ experience. 
A good text is a prime requirement in 
launching the subject but the major bur- 
den of carrying it out should properly fall 
upon the library. 

Even a small library is infinitely more 
wealthy in its ability to enrich and en- 
large an assignment than the best single 
textbook. Its resources, if carefully inves- 
tigated, will yield unexpected returns in in- 
formation. The experience of research will 
make each student a more careful thinker 
and will give him an independence in carry- 
ing out future assignments that will save 
time and error as his high school work con- 
tinues. 

The citizenship unit is divided into sev- 
eral parts. First: government is considered, 
the necessity for it, the history of it, its 
structure and machinery. Next each stu- 
dents’ responsibility as a citizen is inves- 
tigated. This entails an understanding of 
himself as an individual, a realization of his 
responsibility as a member of his family, 
his school, his church and his community. 
After that the observation of the com- 
munity at work through its citizens is made. 
Health, education and recreation, welfare, 
protection of property, and economic pro- 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Beardstdwn, October, 1948. 
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gress are studied. Finally, the class tries 
to discover its place and the direction it 
must go to reach security in this bewilder- 
ing new world into which all of us have 
been projected so suddenly and with so 
little preparation. 

The study of government requires a num- 
ber of references from the library. In 
studying the necessity for government an 
analogy can be drawn from the need for 
rules in sports. Most libraries have rule- 
books on various sports which can be used 
to bring out the necessity of regulations 
for satisfactory playing just as the World 
Almanac, the various encyclopedias, Comp- 
tons, World Book or Americana bring out 
the need for child labor laws, wage and 
hour laws and safety regulations. These 
three ordinary tools, rule book for sports, 
the World Almanac and the encylopedias 
open the door into an enriched field of in- 
vestigation-which need be limited only by 
the amount of time the class can afford to 
spend on it. 

Other mediums than books can be af- 
forded by the library. A bulletin board is 
an excellent starting place in the history 
of government. Pictorial material of laws 
beginning with those of Biblical times, the 
Ten Commandments (an excellent portrayal 
of these is available in folio from Nelson 
Brothers publishing *company) the Magna 
Carta, the Mayflower Compact, the Bill of 
Rights and the Atlantic Charter. Old issues 
of Life will yield much for pictorial needs. 
Arranged in chronological order in one or 
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a sequence of displays, these major docu- 
ments will give a clearer idea of the his- 
torical development of laws caused by 
major changes in world history than any 
printed text describing them. If a typed 
card is affixed to the display referring the 
student to specific books and materials rela- 
tive to each document, the content of a 
good report can be worked out through the 
agency of the board. A very good and con- 
cise title for this phase of the unit is The 
Rights we Detend by Chester Williams, one 
of the “Our Freedoms Series” published by 
Row Peterson and costing only 48 cents. 


When the unit progresses into the struc- 
ture of government the investigation turns 
to political parties, codes, constitutions and 
governmental departments. One of the 
most colorful of American institutions in 
self government is the Town Meeting. Its 
early history and present day importance 
can be readily discovered by using the 
Readers Guide which discloses a long list 
of magazine articles on this peculiar institu- 
tion. If a class constitution and an election 
are to be part of the unit in studying con- 
stitutions, parties and platforms, Roberts 
Rules of Order or Card and Wines, Come 
to Order or the more recent book developed 
on student level by Ballard and McKown, 
So You were Elected will be most helpful. 


The recent election, which will certainly 
achieve historical significance, gave a wealth 
of material for bulletin boards. The same 
basic ideas may be used even though no 
election is in progress when this section of 
the unit is under consideration. There is 
always enough pictorial material on the 
major parties, their candidates, their plat- 
forms, and their sample ballots. A good 
cartoon, a hard hitting headline, a photo- 
graphic study, will catch the eye. Again 
a typed card directing further attention to 
articles in the Readers Guide, Who’s Who 
in America and Current Biography will net 
biographical material and other items of 
interest on party history, party platforms 
and party aspirants. Could a student spend 
his time more profitably than to find out 
the policies and personalities of those who 
sought to govern him the next four years? 
After the bulletin board has introduced the 
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personalities, the library’s magazines, news- 
papers and reference books will further the 
acquaintance. A colorful addition to this 
field of material is Shankles, American 
Nicknames, published by Wilson at $4.50. 
This gives quick, valuable, and interest- 
ing insight into the terms that accompanied 
the growing pains of our major parties and 
their luminaries. To know about the 
“Know Nothings”, the “Stand Patters’”, the 
“Free Soilers” as well as the “New Deal- 
ers” is good reading and good listening for 
a class studying political parties. 


To assess himself as an individual a stu- 
dent must have standards by which he can 
compare himself with other normal and ex- 
ceptional people his own age. Some good 
books on personality are Fosdicks, Our be- 
ing a real person from Harpers at $2.50, or 
the less expensive What is she like? by 
Brockman published by Scribner at $1.25 or 
Bennett and Hands, Designs for Personality, 
McGraw Hill at $1.48. There are plenty of 
articles in the well known Scholastic maga- 
zine which will also furnish good measur- 
ing sticks. If more material is wanted the 
Readers Guide will direct students to a 
limitless number of helpful titles. 


Vocational guidance requires specially de- 
vised materials. A good source for help in 
this area is found in the publications of the 
Science Research Associates of Chicago. 
They publish a monthly package of Guid- 
ance Monographs, Occupational Briefs, 
Guidance Newsletters, Guidance Index to 
New Free and Inexpensive Materials in the 
field and excellent posters. Another source 
for this type of material is the Institute for 
Research, also of Chicago. This company 
issues an exhaustive list of pamphlets at 
75 cents covering many occupations. The 
Vertical File Service available at most pub- 
lic libraries lists a mumber of free or in- 
expensive sourcés of counseling material. 


If the community has the good fortune 
to have printed or pictorial material on its 
achievements in civic matters, copies of 
such items should be in the library. Bulle- 
tin boards with local pictures of civic pro- 
jects or successes, along with the picture of 
some well known person who has achieved 
success in his field, and the jackets of some 
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related books, will add both interest and 
color to this part of the students’ investi- 
gations. 

If a study of minority groups has a place 
in the unit Probing our Prejudices by Pow- 
dermaker, Harpers, at $1.00 will throw 
light on our unstudied prejudices and how 
we may overcome them. There is also 
much free material on this subject to be 
had for the asking when the Vertical File 
Service bulletins are consulted. 

To close this unit there is a recent and 
excellent film released by Coronet. It is 
called Find the Information. It is based on 
a phase of atomic research and it shows 
how much a part of any study problem the 
library plays if the assignment is success- 
fully carried out by the individual student 
as well as the whole class. 
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Many libraries cannot have all the tools 
discussed in this study but there is no 
library so limited in budget that it cannot 
yield a better field for research than the 
class room text. If the field is small, culti- 
vate it the more intensively. The harvest 
will always exceed expectations. 

Every librarian has experienced the 
pleasure of a students’ grateful apprecia- 
tion when a seemingly overwhelming assign- 
ment shaped itself into a satisfactory and 
workable possibility. 

We share in the students’ pride when he 
presents his work to his instructor and 
classmates with confidence. This is only 
one of the pleasures and satisfactions that 
reward the librarian when the library is 
included as a definite part of a student’s 
unit of study. 


The Library In An Adequate Public Education Program* 


By Dr. JOHN CARRINGTONT 


Public Schools are maintained for one 
purpose only, namely, to help solve the 
problems in the society in which the schools 
exist. This is a simple truth that is often 
overlooked, and failure of teachers and 
administrators to keep it in mind will 
result in schools that do not meet their 
responsibilities and in the loss of public 
esteem and support. 

A brief look at the history of public 
schools in our nation will support the fact 
that the people in our country want the 
schools to help solve their problems. The 
earliest colonial schools established by our 
forefathers wanted the schools to teach 
reading and they were not concerned with 
anything else. Those people were religious 
people who learned to read the Bible in 
the mother country and they did not want 
to see their children form a generation 
which could not read. They recognized 
their problem and they attacked it in a 
direct manner. 

As the New World grew and developed, 
trade was started between colonies and 
their mother countries. This brought a new 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
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problem to society because trade necessi- 
tated writing, figuring, and a knowledge of 
geography. These subjects were added to 
the school curriculum. During the Revo- 
lutionary War period and the years follow- 
ing, men like Washington, Jefferson, and 
Adams were reminding the citizens that if 
democracy was to be efficient the people 
would need to be educated, acquainted with 
the principles of government, would need 
to use the facts of history as a basis for 
making decisions, and to be able to think 
and to express themselves. To meet this 
new problem schools added such subjects 
as civics and history to the curriculum. 

It was not long until the citizens of our 
nation came to the realization that we 
were depending on the nations in the old 
world to furnish our supply of doctors, 
lawyers, preachers, and other professional 
people. The supply was not adequate for 
a growing nation. The public schools were 
called upon to add rhetoric, science, foreign 
languages, and similar pre-professional sub- 
jects to the curriculum. This illustrates 
another attempt in which schools were used 
to meet the needs of the society which 
they served. 

As the nation spread to the Pacific coast, 
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industry developed, and inventions multi- 
plied. Our society became more inter- 
dependent and our standard of living was 
improved. Again schools were expected to 
help people learn to live in this type of 
society and again they followed the pat- 
tern previously adopted for improving the 
school curriculum by adding courses. Such 
subjects as industrial arts, home economics, 
music, art, physiology, and “extra cur- 
ricular activities” were added to the cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of society. 

The above paragraphs have been writ- 
ten in an attempt to support the fact that 
schools have adapted and should continue 
to adapt their program to meet the needs 
of the society they serve. The mere recog- 
nition of the fact is not enough. Schools 
of today need to foresee the problems of 
society and proceed directly in the solution 
of these problems. 

Ten to fifteen years ago we were saying 
“we live in a changing world.” During 
these years it has changed. The problems 
which worry the people of our nation are 
many, and the following list will serve to 
illustrate some of those which concern all 
of us at the present time. 

1. Adult delinquency. 

2. Tremendous demand for goods with 
an inadequate supply to check infla- 
tion. 

3. Increasing population with inadequate 
housing. 

4. The possible loss or curtailment of our 
democratic way of life. 

5. Threat of World War III. 

6. Deterioration of family life. 

7. International problems, such as: trade, 
world unity, and the development of 
international good will. 

8. Lack of good individual mental health 
that leads to instability, unhappiness 
and too often to mental and emotional 
breakdown. 

9. The mass murdering and physical in- 
juring of persons through automobile, 
farm, home and other types of acci- 


dents. 

10. Lack of social sensitivity and social 
responsibility. 

11. Improvement of the general health of 
our people. 
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12. The discovery of the vocational or 
professional ability of all individuals 
and to train them so that all are eco- 
nomically self supporting. 

13. The development of individuals to 
live a more desirable and satisfying 
life at home, in the community and in 
what we usually refer to as leisure 
time. 


The above problems have not been 
placed in order of rank nor are they a 
complete list of the problems of our 
nation. The reader can restate or revise 
the list or make his own. When we realize 
the seriousness of these problems, to say 
that we live in a confused world or that 
the world is in a mess is to put it mildly. 
It is contended that such problems face 
our people and that it is the responsibility 
of the public school to help solve them; in 
fact, to be the main agency in the solution 
of the problems and the only agency sup- 
ported by all the people to solve the prob- 
lems. 


WHAT SHOULD SCHOOLS DO? 


Schools must give first attention to the 
solution of these problems. We have 
enough research and “know how” and 
enough experimentation in the United 
States to make great gains in the solutions 
of these problems and to make real progress 
now, within the next two to five years. 

In the opening paragraphs the writer 
attempted to show how schools have always 
attempted to meet the needs of society. We 
noted that in the past to solve the prob- 
lems of society new courses or subjects 
were added to the curriculum. That 
method will no longer do. It breaks down 
of its own weight. The problems of pres- 
ent day society are too numerous and too 
complicated to be solved by _ specific 
courses. In past years we added so many 
to ‘the elementary curriculum that it be- 
came unworkable. A few years ago the 
State Department of Education in Illinois 
furnished the leadership in curriculum de- 
velopment in attempting to organize all ele- 
mentary school work under five divisions, 
1. Mathematics; 2. Social Science; 3. Fine 
and Applied Arts; 4. Language Arts, and 
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5. Science. This was a step in the right 
direction. In some of our better elemen- 
tary schools the teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators study the problems of 
society, agree on the needs of youth and 
adults and then provide school experiences 
which meet the needs of the pupils and 
community. This is the ideal toward which 
we should move. 

High school faculties in general have 
been less motivated and less active in 
changing the curriculum so as to meet the 
needs of youth and adults who face such 
baffling problems as those listed above. 
The high school curriculum is packed with 
subjects which were added in the past one 
hundred and fifty years to meet the needs 
of past generations. If it is urged that 
those needs still exist and that the tradi- 
tional courses are still needed, the problem 
still exists of finding the time needed for 
providing school experiences which will help 
to develop emotional stability, to improve 
family life, to develop physical vigor and 
health, to promote safety, to develop voca- 
tional efficiency, to promote the democratic 
way of life and, to evolve a working con- 
cept of democracy. We have added so 
many courses to the high school curriculum 
that we adopted the elective systems. Some 
high schools have tried to operate with only 
three courses required out of the fifteen 
or sixteen that must be completed for grad- 
uation. More recently “majors” and 
“minors” have been adopted so that about 
half the high school courses are prescribed 
to meet college entrance requirements. The 
trend is toward making more courses re- 
quired with fewer electives. 

Since courses cannot be added to meet 
each specific problem of society the trend 
of thinking and procedure is to note the 
needs of youth and of adults in our society 
and then proceed directly to attempt to 
meet these needs. For example, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association lists the fol- 
lowing needs: 


1. The development of salable skills 


- no student should be graduated 
without some kind of work experience. 


2. Good health and physical fitness. 
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3. Understanding of the rights and duties 
of a citizen. 

4. Understanding of the significance of 
the family and the conditions con- 
ducive to successful family life. 

5. Knowledge of how to purchase and 
use goods and services intelligently. 

6. Understanding of the methods of sci- 
ence and the influence of science on 
modern life. 

7. Appreciation of beauty in literature, 
art, music, nature. 

8. Ability to use leisure time well and to 
balance it wisely. 

9. Respect for others and for ethical 
values. 

10. Ability to think rationally, to express 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding. 


A careful consideration of these “needs” 
will show a clear relation to the problems 
of our society as they are listed above. It 
is the responsibility of each high school 
faculty to determine the needs of the 
school and community in which they work 
and to know that meeting these needs will 
directly contribute to the solution of the 
problems of our society. This should be 
done now. 


HOW DO WE CHANGE THE 
CURRICULUM? 


As we face these baffling problems of 
society and attempt to find how we may 
operate schools to help solve these prob- 
lems there is developing over the nation a 
pattern of school curriculum development. 
Briefly stated and in outline form the pat- 
tern is as follows: 


1. Determining the objectives of the 
school in terms of the needs of youth 
and adults. 

2. Determining the school experiences that 
will help accomplish the agreed upon 
objectives. 

3. Selecting the principles of psychology 
and of learning and selecting the best 
methods for carrying on these experi- 
ences to accomplish the agreed upon 
objectives. 


4. Evaluating of the results obtained in 
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accomplishing the objectives through 
the application of principles of learning 
and use of our best known methods in 
carrying on the selected experiences. 
In other words, evaluate the results ob- 
tained in accomplishing the objectives 
in terms of the behavior of the children 
being educated. 


Thoughtful consideration of such objec- 
tives of education as listed above and the 
developing pattern of curriculum develop- 
ment as outlined above will make it neces- 
sary for teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators to change continually their ways of 
conducting schools. There is not space in 
this article to go into this problem. We 
are quite certain that traditional courses 
will not be adequate. We know that class- 
room textbooks will be inadequate to fur- 
nish all the information that pupils will 
need. Newer methods of teaching will call 
for lots of audio and visual aids, including 
charts, museum specimens and models. 
Teachers will have to be provided with ma- 
terials and supplies not needed in the past. 


HERE IS WHERE THE LIBRARY 
COMES IN 


The school library will have to come to 
the rescue in meeting these new needs. The 
services to be rendered by the school li- 
brary and the responsibilities of the library 
can be determined in part by giving at- 
tention to the following: 


1. What services can the school library 
render, directly and indirectly, in ac- 
complishing educational objectives? This 
calls for school librarians who under- 
stand the objectives of the school and 
are as directly concerned with the ac- 
complishments of these objectives as 
are the teachers. 

2. What should be in the school library 
in the form of books, magazines, and 
other printed material to help teachers 
carry on the school experiences? 

3. What should be in the library, in the 
form of film strips, movie films, pro- 
jecting machines, recordings, models, 
museum pieces, charts, and other types 
of audio-visual supplies to help make 
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school experiences meaningful, vivid 
and interesting? 

4. What needs to be in the library in the 
nature of professional material that 
helps teachers know and use good prin- 
ciples of learning and good methods of 
teaching? 

5. What specific services will the school 
librarian render directly to (a) pupils 
(b) teachers and (c) parents? 

6. How can the school library as a room 
or part of the school building be so 
arranged, decorated and managed as to 
be a delightful place and contribute to 
the all around development of children? 

7. How can the librarian as a person help 
create cooperation among all faculty 
members, radiate good will and the 
service attitude; in short, just be a 
grand person working with all the chil- 
dren and adults? 


Such questions as the above have over- 
lapping elements and they are inadequate 
to call attention to all the services that are 
to be rendered by a school library and 
the school librarian. If it has not been 
done, a good school librarian should pick 
up the story here and get the facts before 
teachers, pupils, boards of education, and 
the general public. The story needs to be 
told now, told well and told often if our 
modern ideas of developing good school ex- 
periences for children living in a confused 
world are to get the break they are en- 
titled to. If we don’t give them these 
right experiences, our society and nation 
will suffer. The school library. must de- 
velop and take its rightful place in the 
whole educational process and librarians 
must meet their responsibilities. 

This article is too sketchy to tell the 
whole story of the responsibilities of the 
public school and of the school experiences 
that are needed by pupils. If it has helped 
to get a little better view of the task fac- 
ing schools, given some ideas as to how 
we are to accomplish these tasks, and of 
the place of the school library and the 
school librarian in the whole program, the 
writer will have accomplished his purpose. 
For the welfare of children, future adults, 
and our nation, let’s measure up. 
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How the Library Enriches the Teaching of the Language Arts* 


By Este Conroy} 


We are long past the day when we teach 
reading by requesting our pupils to read 
from page 36 to page 4a, or when we assign 
an English lesson like this: “Write a story 
entitled, ‘How to Make a Garden’.” Agri- 
culture no longer relies solely upon the 
spade, the hoe, and the rake to do its 
tremendous task. Agriculture today is a 
very complex business using intricate ma- 
chines. Just as agriculture has changed 
so teaching the language arts also has pro- 
gressed. 


Modern living has made many experi- 
ences remote to many of our lives, but 
teaching aims to bring these experiences 
into the child’s comprehension in vicarious 
ways through books, movies, pictures, maps, 
talks, tours, etc. We can secure help in 
these vicarious experiences through the li- 
brary which includes the public school, and 
public, and private libraries. 


First, let us review our philosophy of 
the teaching of the language arts. Any of 
us will read much if we are interested. We 
will write and discuss in an interesting way 
if we have things to talk about. In any 
given grade the children read at many 
levels. Children need to have a variety of 
experiences then, to create readiness for 
reading and to build up a storehouse of 
knowledge about which they will want to 
talk and write. Movies, strip films, pic- 
tures, excursions, talks by outsiders, and the 
like all help to create this readiness. How- 
ever, MANY BOOKS perhaps, are the 
closest and handiest media for creating or 
building up a background and helping the 
children to locate their interests. 


Secondly, what use can the classroom 
teacher make of the library? In the early 
primary grades we read books for enjoy- 
ment and children share their books with 
members of their class in various ways. 
After careful preparation the child may 
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share the book he has read by reading part 
of it to the class. He thus has an audience 
situation, new material, something he wants 
others to know about. This use of the li- 
brary should continue but others are added. 
Sharing books may also include writing 
stories or drawing pictures to relate inter- 
esting incidents in the story. Later on he 
may use the library to give reports on 
supplementary reading and to get informa- 
tion in science, social studies, and the like. 


In the third place we are interested in 
learnings that should result. Regardless 
of the type of library, school or public, if 
the librarian and teacher cooperate children 
in elementary schools can be taught to want 
to read, want to go to the library, to use 
the card file, to use the encyclopedia, to 
use the index and table of contents of a 
book, and to use the dictionary easily. 


In closing I should like to read a story 
or two from some average fourth graders 
who had been motivated to write by seeing 
and reading books from our library. We 
compiled these stories into a book and the 
children eagerly read each others stories. 


ESKIMOS 


If you were to travel up into the cold 
regions no doubt you would come to Alaska. 
There are people living in Alaska who are 
called Eskimos. In the winter they live 
in houses of snow and ice. In the summer 
they live in houses of sod and wood. The 
main part of the summer home is under the 
ground. The roof is flat with a sod cov- 
ering. Now to get down to the life of the 
Eskimo. 


In the morning the mother is the first 
one up. For you see she must light the 
seal oil lamp and get the breakfast which 
consists of fish and seal oil. Maybe you 
are wondering why they must have lamp 
light in the morning. Well the reason is 
that in most Eskimo houses there are no 
windows. The children sleep on platforms 
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because it would be too damp on the floor 
and they have no beds. 

When the children get up in the morn- 
ing they always stuff grass in their boots. 
This grass serves as a lining to keep their 
feet warm and dry. When the children 
are old enough their wise father teaches 
them to shoot a bow and arrow a great 
distance, and to throw a spear with deadly 
accuracy. The Eskimo is very honest. 
Whenever a man or boy finds a piece of 
driftwood the first thing he does is to look 
and see if it is marked. If it is they leave 
it lay. It would take many pages and 
much time to put into writing everything 
that the Eskimo does. I hope what little I 
have written will bring much information 
to whomsoever reads my story. 
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ESKIMO CHILDREN 


If I were an Eskimo child 
would try to be mild. 

would wear a lot of clothes 
wonder what games I’d play 
might get in the way. 

would be honest or I might end up 
in the jug 

I’m only nine 

But I’ve got a mind. 

Part of their houses 

Are dug in the ground. 

Some of the Eskimos 

Are big, fat, and round. 

What kind of clothes 

Would I wear? 

If I were up there. 
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How May the Library and Other Materials Be Used in the 
Enrichment of Teaching?* 


By MERLE M. FIsSELLT 


When the average person hears the ex- 
pression “Visual Aids”, he probably thinks 
at once of moving pictures. They are an 
important visual aid, but there are other 
aids that have value in enriching the school 
curriculum. I can best illustrate some by 
telling of activities that have grown out 
of actual schoolroom experiences. We in 
second grade were reading Hello, David 
(Scott, Foresman and Co., 1948), a pri- 
mary book that many teachers and libra- 
rians know. In it, David, a country boy, 
has entered a city school. There the chil- 
dren as good neighbors show him about the 
building. That experience of David’s in- 
spired a field trip for this second grade. 
A field trip, or school journey, as it is 
sometimes called, is the best single audio- 
visual aid at little or no cost. One of its 
educational advantages is the correlation 
with other subjects in the curriculum. A 
discussion of what we saw on our field trip 
to the basement followed; sentences were 
written on the board, evaluated and criti- 
cized, and an illustrated chart was the re- 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Freeport, October, 1948. : 
+ Teacher, Freeport Public Schools. 


sult. A group activity, a language lesson, 
reading and spelling lessons, and a sharing 


of experiences—all correlated. 


OUR TRIP 


We went on a trip to the basement. 
Mr. Eley showed us the furnace. 

He made a paper fire in the furnace. 
Next we went to see the dark room. 
Then we saw the kindergarten. 

Just then the recess bell rang. 


Our next field trip took us out into the 
neighborhood to see a cage of raccoons. 
This chart with pictures from our bulletin 
board in the library corner tells the story. 


RACCOONS 


We went to see a mother raccoon and 
her four babies. 

They eat corn. They have little 
black masks and paws like hands. 

We saw a movie about raccoons and 
other animals of the woods. We read 
stories in library books. 

We wrote a thank-you letter to Mr. 
Meyers. 
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What aids with that correlations were 
used? A field trip, nature study, a movie 
(Common Animals of the Woods—EBF), 
interesting stories from the city library 
books and from library books in our own 
room about raccoons, a social nicety in the 
form of a thank-you letter for language, 
and good public relations with a resident 
of the school neighborhood established, we 
hope. Other trips are being planned with 
different goals of achievement, not by the 
teacher alone, but with the help of the 
entire class, for children, too, have respon- 
sibilities in the use of aids. The library 
does not know it, but one of our future 
trips is going to be to the library “up 
town”. 

We have started shelves of books sup- 
plied from the city library, checked and 
serviced at intervals by the library staff, 
and books bought by the school board, 
selected and suggested by teachers and 
supervisors. The children have free access 
to them before school in .the periods be- 
tween first and second bells and at “choos- 
ing time”, after assigned tasks are com- 
pleted. Books relating to special subjects 
and interests from time to time may be 
chosen by the teacher and brought to the 
school room from the city library for free 
use by the children, and children like to 
bring books from home for sharing. Care 
should be taken to have books in varying 
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difficulties for individual differences in 
reading—everything from picture books and 
pre-primers to “hard” books and magazines. 


The library with its access to magazines 
of all kinds, many duplicated, can be of 
much help to teachers by collecting and 
classifying pictures, because still pictures 
are another valuable visual aid for use by 
groups or individuals, especially individuals. 
Every teacher should start a library of pic- 
tures that relate to seasons, holidays, social 
and language studies, literature—anything 
educational. Children love to contribute to 
such collections. These pictures should be 
evaluated by the children themselves, criti- 
cized, discarded or saved, and it is surpris- 
ing how soon those children learn to dis- 
criminate between good and poor pictures. 


Exhibits and collections of various kinds 
will attract chidren and visitors to the li- 
brary and to the schoolroom. Accessibility 
is one of the secrets. These exhibits may 
be of local interest, historically, geograph- 
ically, or socially. Parents are usually wili- 
ing and glad to lend something from their 
possessions, often from the attic, and pub- 
lic relations between home, school, and li- 
brary receive a boost. 


In the matter of “how the library and 
other materials may be used in the enrich- 
ment of teaching”, we are limited only by 
our imagination. 


and Safety* 


By Maura CONLISKt 


This noon, upon arrival, I went over the 
material already given to you, in order 
that I may not err in duplication of source 
material. As a result—with the hope to 
really serve you—I intend to be quite 
specific in my suggestions of source ma- 
terial in the field of health and physical 
education. 

But first, perhaps the question might be 
asked, “Does physical education have any 
enrichment to offer to the total school pro- 


*Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Freeport, October, 1948. 

- + Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
ion. 


gram besides building strong, healthy bodies 
and socially, emotionally adjusted personali- 
ties?” My answer is an emphatic YES. 


The folk dances and folk costumes pupils 
study are a reflection of social, economic 
and political events of the various countries. 
The study of the historical background of 
games—where they were first played, how 
they slowly or quickly became a part of 
the community life of various countries— 
are ways of vitalizing children’s interest in 
the history of other countries. 


And, of course, boys and girls have al- 
ways thrilled to the life stories of Babe 
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Ruth and many others. Buried in every 
little boy or girl’s heart is that desire to 
shine, to conquer, to achieve glory. My 
premise is this—why not capitalize on these 
interests children have in activity—this 
susceptibility to hero worship, this desire 
for adventure and excitement—and guide 
them gently, but surely, to the library 
where they find outlets for these desires in 
the world of books. 

With that point of view in mind, I shall 
give you a number of addresses where ma- 
terial is available. And, by the way, in 
reading over a list of books prepared for 
you by your hostess librarian, I should like 
to draw your attention to the excellent se- 
lection on sports. But, to continue, here 
are a number of references you do not have 
on your lists. The first two sources will 
give you a wealth of material from which 
you may choose according to local need or 
problem. They are: 


1. Selected references (a bibliography 
listing source material for physical 
education in the elementary school) 


Title: No. 4 Physical Education in 
the Elementary School—April 
1947 
Address: Federal Security Agency 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, (25) D. C. 


2. A resource that lists all kinds of ma- 
terials on sports. 
Title: Sportalogue No. 2 
Address: Sportbooks 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, (10) Connecti- 
cut 


The next address has a great deal of ma- 
terial pertinent to girls’ and women’s 
sports: 

Address: The National Section on 
Women’s Athletics 
1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest 
Washington, (6) D. C. 


From this source you may obtain, one, 
Official Guides—50c per guide. There are 
eight of them, (1) Basketball, (2) Softball, 
Track and Field, (3) Aquatics, Winter 
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Sports and Outing Activities, (4) Soccer, 
Speedball, (5) Tennis, Badminton, (6) In- 
dividual Sports, (7) Field Hockey, La- 
Crosse, (8) Recreation Games, Volleyball. 
These official guides contain official play- 
ing rules for girls and women, articles on 
techniques, teaching, organization, biblio- 
graphies, and certain special features re- 
lated to the sports covered in the respec- 
tive books. A section in each guide pre- 
sents information about the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics and available 
services which it offers to teachers. 

Boys’ official rule books may be obtained 
at any store selling sport equipment. Ask 
your coach for address in your locality. 

Two, Technique Charts. These are pic- 
tures of ten sports in an envelope sold at 
the cost of $1.00 a packet. They provide 
material for seasonal bulletin board dis- 
plays. It is amazing to see the interest 
shown by the boys at a bulletin board all 
dressed up with these pictures. And, after 
all, is it not one of our most important re- 
sponsibilities to youth to foster a sense of 
understanding and appreciation of the ac- 
tivities of both sexes? 

The third suggestion is a bulletin called, 
Special Events in the Physical Education 
Program suggested organization and 
sample programs for assemblies, demonstra- 
tions and other feature events. 

Frequently, the librarian, who is suppose 
to know everything, is asked for just such 
material—and it is not always easy to 
know the source where it can be found. 

A committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics also has prepared an 
annotated list of selected films concerning 
sports—namely, Educational Films in 
Sports. This list is prepared by the Visual 
Aids Committee and costs fifty cents in- 
cluding supplements. The final source ma- 
terial that I shall give you, which is avail- 
able at this address, is The Doctor Answers 
Some Practical Questions on Menstruation, 
by Margaret Bell, M. D. It is ten pages in 
length, fifteen cents per copy or $1.50 per 
dozen copies. 

To go on to other source materials, there 
are two magazines that should interest all 
high school pupils. They are: 
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(1) Sports Bulletin for Girls and 
Women, published nine consecutive 
months, subscription $1.50 


Address: Mr. Hugh S. Jacobs 
Jacobs Sports Magazine, 
Inc. 
Clinton, South Carolina 


(2) Scholastic Coach (for boys) 
Address: Scholastic Coach 
250 East 43rd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
The subscription did cost a dollar 
the last I heard. 


The Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction does not recommend specific 
textbooks. However, I should like to tell 
you about two source books that I have 
found high school pupils to enjoy using— 
not as textbooks, but as source books. They 
are: 

(1) The New Encyclopedia of Sports, 

revised edition by Frank G. Menke; 

(2) Sports for Recreation and How to 
, Play Them, edited by Elmer D. 

Mitchell. 


The title of the first book is self-ex- 
planatory. The second book includes his- 
torical background for many of the sports. 
These suggestions may serve you as ex- 
amples of the type of source book that 
would give pupils satisfaction and informa- 
tion. 

Just for what it is worth, I should like 
to pass this information along. One elemen-~ 
tary school I visited lately had a sports li- 
brary on the stage, off the gymnasium. The 
teacher didn’t have a lot of money to spend, 
but she had a complete set of the Wheaties 
Library Sports. And please, I’m not adver- 
tising Wheaties, but this woman physical 
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educator said the children enjoyed these 
little paper booklets a great deal. 

Now about health. You have in your 
possession in the envelope of materials 
given to you, many addresses of sources for 
movies concerned with health. Since the 
time is growing short, I shall briefly call 
your attention to a few movies teachers 
have rated as very good or excellent. They 
are available at the University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Department: 


(1) Joan Avoids A Cold—1 reel, 10 min., 
sound. Rental $1.50 


(2) Posture and Exercise—1 reel, 11 
min., sound. Rental $1.50 


(3) The Teeth—1 reel, 11 min., sound. 
Rental. $1.50 


Then, the. Walt Disney film, “The Story 
of Menstruation” which I imagine most of 
you are familiar with has been received 
most favorably. 

In conclusion, there is one thought of 
paramount importance which I wish to 
leave with you. I am aware of the re- 
quired reading in many courses in the 
school curriculum. But, it seems to me, 
teachers and librarians must go beyond that 
area of instruction for results. They must 
use every tool they have to encourage chil- 
dren to learn the pure joy of reading. Many 
a sad, lonely hour may be turned into one 
of happy satisfaction for the fortunate in- 
dividual who has cultivated the taste for 
books. 

Lead your pupils to your libraries 
through the medium of books, magazines 
and bulletin boards tuned to the activities 
in which they are interested. Then guide 
them to broaden their appreciation of all 
literature so they too may travel like 
Keats, “in the realms of gold.” 


How May the Use of the Library Enrich the Teaching of 
Language Arts?* 


By Mary GREENAWALTT 


To most of us in small schools the term 
“language arts” invokes awe and brings to 


*Talk given at School Library Conference, 
October, 1948. 
+ Librarian, Rochelle Township High School. 


mind visions of a new streamlined cur- 
riculum. Such are my feelings on reading 
the topic assigned to me. I know there 
are countless ways a library may be used 
to enrich the teaching of effective com- 
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munication media to modern youth. But 
I, as a humble teacher of English, feel 
quite inadequate to present any very com- 
prehensive or worth-while suggestions on 
such a vast subject. Instead these re- 
marks are concerned with just one phase 
of communication—reading, and the way 
I think a teacher of English and a school 
librarian can cooperate in guiding and en- 
couraging adolescents’ reading. 


It was Chesterton who said: “There is 
a great deal of difference between the 
eager man who wants to read a book and 
the tired man who wants a book to read.” 
There seems to be a very real application 
of this quotation to the work of the school 
librarian and the English teacher. Cer- 
tainly there’s a great deal of difference be- 
tween the eager student “who wants to 
read a book” and the bored student or the 
poor student “who wants a book to read.” 

Our duty toward the first group of stu- 
dents, who are eager and anxious to learn, 
is clearly seen—to make information from 
printed matter as accessible as possible. 
This perhaps can best be accomplished in 
the small school by an integrated program 
of library instruction carried on in the Eng- 
lish classes. Intelligent use of library tools 
on the part of students makes the learning 
process easier for both student and teacher. 
Most English textbooks and library hand- 
books suggest a course for teaching the 
use of the library that can be adapted to 
meet the needs of a local school. 


One school finds the following program 
practicable. During the first week of 
school the freshmen are invited to the li- 
brary during one of their English class 
periods. Here they are shown the arrange- 
ment of the room and are told about the 
rules governing admission to the library 
and the checking out of books. Later on 
in the year the freshmen find part of their 
regular English work includes assignments 
on the Dewey Decimal Classification and 
the card catalog. In the sophomore year 
intensive instruction is given in the Eng- 
lish classes in the use of unabridged dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and almanacs. The 
Junior English teacher reviews the use of 
the card catalog and introduces her stu- 
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dents to the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. This would seem to be a 
strategic place to put a unit on magazine 
reading in which the student might work 
out standards for evaluating their current 
periodical reading. Use of the more ad- 
vanced reference books—quotation books, 
handbooks, indexes—along with a review 
of all of the library instruction of the four 
years is given in the senior English classes. 


The real challenge to the librarian and 
the English teacher, however, is not this 
eager student who is anxious to learn and 
who knows that he wants to find specific 
information in certain books, but rather it 
is the bored and indifferent student “who 
wants a book to read.” He is the one who 
most wants an easy book and an exciting 
story that will, for a few hours, remove 
him from this world of low grades, un- 
happy social situations, or, perhaps, un- 
desirable home backgrounds; but he is also 
the one that most needs to be encouraged 
to read widely, to improve his reading 
ability by choosing books of increasing 
maturity, and to look for answers to his 
own problems in his reading. 


Ideally each one of these students should 
receive individual guidance in his book 
selecting. But the teacher in even the 
smallest school finds that the many de- 
mands on her time make this quite impos- 
sible. A highly selective booklist compiled 
with these readers in mind can somewhat 
take the place of individual guidance. As 
excellent as are the many printed booklists 
put out by the various educational and 
library associations, the length of these 
lists and the impersonal element of printed 
pages are often bewildering and conse- 
quently uninteresting to the poor student. 
The more personalized aspects of a typed 
or mimeographed page consisting of only 
eight or ten titles with simple, eye-arrest- 
ing annotations will do much to motivate 
reading among indifferent students. 


For instance a list, ““‘beamed” toward the 
high school boy who “just hates to read a 
book” and consisting of a few of the best 
titles of the many juvenile fiction books 
and biographies about baseball, makes its 
appearance either on some _ exhilarating 
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April morning just after the official open- 
ing of the baseball season or on some lazy 
Indian summer afternoon when the most 
popular boy in school is the one who knows 
what the score was at the end of the fifth 
in the current World Series battle. If a 
slow reader or a disinterested teen-ager is 
coaxed into picking up one of the books 
mentioned on the lists, is tempted by the 
pictures, and is intrigued enough to spend 
a period reading about baseball’s “greats,” 
the list, at least partially, will have served 
its purpose. 

Another place where a personalized book- 
list can be used to great advantage is with 
the senior student who does not plan on 
going to college. His graduation from high 
school will terminate his association with 
any formal type of education, but certainly 
his reading will continue. The quality of 
reading he will undertake when his school 
days are over might be determined by an 
intelligent sort of guidance program carried 
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on in the latter part of his year in senior 
English. The student can be encouraged 
to compile his own list to meet his own 
vocational and social interests and needs 
while the English teacher or librarian or 
both can lend a guiding hand to make the 
lists well-balanced and to make sure books 
and magazines are included that will afford 
that individual student opportunities for 
mental and spiritual growth. A visit to 
the public library and an introduction to 
the friendly and cooperative public libra- 
rian will show these senior students the 
means of obtaining much of the material 
on their personal booklists and a place 
where new ideas may ever be explored and 
investigated in the years to come. 

Any use of the library means more work 
for the classroom teacher than simply 
sticking to the textbook, but certainly 
teaching becomes a far more satisfying 
occupation when all the resources of the 
printed work that are available to schools 
are fully utilized. 








WHAT IS EXPECTED OF THE LIBRARY? 





What the Teacher Expects of the Librarian* 
By Mrs. RutH Carsonyt 


Henry Ward Beecher has said that the 
library is not a luxury of life but one of 
the necessities. It is a necessary part of 
the enriched and modified curriculum. The 
school library undergirds every part of the 
school organization just as the public li- 
brary supplements and supports the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of the community 
at large. The library is an essential aid if 
the aims of education are to be realized. 
These aims assume that learning is a con- 
tinual process, not ceasing when the days 
of formal education are over. Thus the 
function of the library is to make available 
to all children a well-selected collection of 


*Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Decatur, October, 1948. 
+ Teacher, Decatur Public Schools. 


reading material suitable for their different 
grade levels. 

The teacher is the key person to see 
that the pupils are cognizant of the library 
services. The teacher must be library 
conscious, know library resource possibili- 
ties, and realize how the library can build 
toward and from class projects. If the 
teacher is the key, the librarian is the 
master key because she is the co-ordinator 
for the extra-curricular projects and the 
school’s educational program and objectives. 
Some one has compared the librarian to 
the accompanist and the teacher to the so- 
loist. As they work together, the aim is 
to delight and improve the child. 

Then if the library is going to be the 
central bureau of curricular information, 
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the librarian and each member of the fac- 
ulty must work out a co-operative plan. 
This means that the librarian should first 
become acquainted with the teachers. She 
will want to discover their interests in read- 
ing, and perhaps she will also discover their 
shortcomings. It is the librarian who should 
make effective contacts between teachers 
and students on one hand and ideas and 
information on the other. She must be 
familiar with the community, the teaching 
devices of the teachers, the interests of 
the students, and above all she must know 
the material by which information is con- 
veyed. When we ask the librarian to know 
the materials, students, and teachers, we 
have planned for her a twenty-four hour 
day. 

I have always thought that the English 
teacher carried the heaviest load, but be- 
fore I had worked very long on this topic, 
“What the Teacher Expects of the Libra- 
rian,” I thought of the old fable that per- 
haps you have already heard. If all of us 
were told to hang our troubles on a clothes- 
line and then stand back and survey them, 
we would rush toward our own when the 
signal was given. This is exactly the way 
I feel about being an English teacher in 
place of a librarian. This ideal teacher- 
constructed librarian that I’m going to 
describe must have, according to Roy Mac- 
Gregor, “a rubber heart that expands, con- 
tracts, and otherwise adapts itself to the 
teacher’s needs, and this involves the needs 
of her students.” 

I wasn’t satisfied to bring you only my 
ideas of what the teacher expects of the 
librarian; therefore I made out a brief 
outline and asked about thirty-five teachers 
to give me their “expectations.” Thus you 
have a cross section because all departments 
were included. 


The first question asked was “What do 
you expect of the librarian when classes 
are taken to the library?” Some teachers 
prefer to have the books taken to the class- 
room and thus never take a group to the 
library. For those teachers who do take 
their students to the library the first es- 
sential mentioned was library atmosphere. 
The library should be orderly, neat, quiet. 
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There should be an atmosphere conducive 
to study. There should be a degree of order 
while at the same time an atmosphere of 
wholesome inquiry should be promoted. By 
her own actions and manners the librarian 
can inculcate a respect for the library as a 
place for gaining facts rather than as a 
place for meeting the boy or girl friend or 
a place to gossip. 


There might be two reasons for taking 
classes to the library. They are to learn 
how to use the library and to do reference 
reading on a certain topic. There is a 
division of opinion on the first reason. 
Some advocate that the teacher give the 
fundamental library information in the 
classroom as an outgrowth of the particular 
unit. Then the pupils have library “readi- 
ness” and are taken there for a follow-up 
assignment. In other words they are to 
practice in the library the theories presented 
in the classroom. The librarian should be 
willing and able to help coordinate and 
organize materials for such a unit. Other 
teachers feel that the librarian should take 
the initiative and give the information about 
library procedures. 


The second reason for taking pupils to 
the library is to do reference reading on 
a certain topic. In this case the librarian 
helps only those students who are having 
difficulty in locating material. The libra- 
rian should answer questions about library 
usage and suggest additional materials if 
some members of the class have had their 
curiosity aroused and want to discover more 
material. When the class is taken to the 
library, the teacher should supervise and 
allow the librarian to give only routine help 
—not to conduct the class. After the as- 
signment is finished, the students should be 
allowed to browse, and here the librarian 
can guide in the reading for pleasure so 
that time is not wasted. Mathematic 
classes are not taken to the library, but it 
has been suggested that the historical, 
theoretical, and especially recreational ma- 
terials be given more emphasis for those 
students who are interested. There are 
many recreational materials such as puzzle 
problems that could be added to the library. 

The second question was “What does the- 
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teacher expect when the pupils are sent 
to the library?” In this case the teacher 
has already laid the foundation, but the 
librarian is expected to help the student 
supplement the bibliography so that he can 
read widely. This is her opportunity to 
help the pupil realize or comprehend how 
much material is available for different sub- 
jects. 


It is important that the librarian exert 
restraint in doing the pupil’s work for him. 
Individual help should be given only after 
the pupil has exhausted his own references. 
The librarian should report any abuse of 
library privileges by those who haven’t 
learned library conduct, but it has been 
suggested that the teacher shouldn’t be held 
responsible if a book is damaged. After 
all most teachers have about one hundred 
and fifty students in their various classes. 


Sometimes a teacher desires to send a 
pupil to the library during the class period. 
The librarian shouldn’t regard this as an 
intrusion but should help the pupil find the 
books for which he has been sent. She 
makes the pupil feel that the library is a 
friendly, helpful place. (Many of these 
“lone trippers” are sent on a library errand 
during the class hour because they have 
seemed too shy or frightened to go on 
their own initiative.) 


The third question asked was “What 
should the teacher expect of the librarian 
in planning and carrying on a lesson unit?” 
If the lesson plans call for material outside 
the textbook, the librarian suggests refer- 
ences on the topic either within the pupil’s 
reading range or for the teacher so that 
she can keep up to date on the topic. The 
librarian either compiles or helps the 
teacher compile lists for supplementary 
reading to enrich and broaden the under- 
standing of the’topic. If library materials 
are needed in the classroom, she lists ma- 
terials that are available for classroom 
lending; the others are placed on a reserve 
shelf in the library. Then she gathers such 
materials together when they are requested 
by the teacher. She devises a system of 
duplicate cards for use in the library and 
the classroom. The teacher should be noti- 
fied of new material on the topic. If books 
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are needed by another teacher, the first 
teacher should be informed. The librarian 
should tell the teacher of other mediums, 
such as pictures, periodicals, films, radio 
programs, records, etc. Many educators 
feel that all teaching materials should be 
under the jurisdiction of a centralized li- 
brary. One teacher suggested that he 
could profit by knowing what services are 
available in the library. One librarian 
through a mimeographed note to each 
teacher made this information available. 
These are some of the items that she in- 
cluded: 


1. Notes will be placed in your boxes 
at different times concerning articles 
which we feel might be of interest 
and use in your classes. 

2. The reserve shelf is ready for your 
use. 

3. Will the English teachers please give 
the library unit as early as possible. 

4. The Vertical File is becoming more 
complete each day. There are some 
fine pictures for your bulletin board. 

5. There are enough copies of the library 
rules for each student. 


Various replies were given to the last 
question, “What does the teacher expect of 
the librarian for her personal use?” A few 
teachers said that they should be able to 
get their own material and should be 
treated as graduate students. Others made 
the following comments: For the teacher’s 
professional growth the librarian should 
keep a list of books and keep the books 
in a special section. She should notify 
the teachers of new books which are cul- 
tural, inspirational, and helpful in the de- 
velopment of one’s own personality or in 
understanding the peoples of the world. 

Since many teachers have no free periods, 
the rules should be elastic enough to permit 
the taking of reference books from the li- 
brary. The library should order free ma- 
terial requested by the teachers and keep 
it in sets for the teachers’ use. The libra- 
rian should have the ability to say no to 
a teacher who thinks the library belongs to 
her. The teacher should obey the rules of 
the library, and the librarian should see 
that the rules are enforced. 
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Perhaps the teacher has time to do 
recreational reading. If so, the librarian 
should have available annotated lists and 
reviews of recent books which will help the 
teacher in the selection of books suited to 
her tastes and needs. The librarian should 
help the teacher with materials when 
special school events are planned. Perhaps 
it would be well to hold a faculty meeting 
now and then in the library or permit the 
librarian to take three to five minutes at 
each meeting to direct informally the 
teachers’ attention to certain books and 
other instructional aids. 

No doubt all of you have measured up 
to the suggestions offered by the survey. 
Let’s consider two more current topics— 
curriculum revision and the guidance pro- 
gram. Again teachers go to the key per- 
son, the librarian, who automatically be- 
comes an invaluable person in both fields. 
It is the librarian who should participate 
actively in the revision program as she 
suggests the new and old instructional aids 
when she meets with the various depart- 
ments. 

What about the guidance teacher? It 
is to the librarian that the non-readers are 
sent to become the library’s reading wards. 
It is in the library that the vocational in- 
formation will be found. The librarian may 
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encourage the student in the “care and 
riding” of hobbies through book displays, 
the bulletin board, shows, etc. She can be 
an indirect agent of the guidance program 
by displaying posters which suggest the 
advantages of school and community serv- 
ice organizations. She can help in the 
leisure time activities by sponsoring book 
and literary clubs. Thus the librarian, by 
knowing the student better, has an insight 
into his personal problems, home environ- 
ment, special talents, and philosophies of 
life. Therefore we see that the librarian 
is a vital factor in the guidance program. 
It goes without saying that the teacher 
expects the librarian to be a master teacher 
with knowledge and enthusiasm for all de- 
partments and with interest in the develop- 
ment of the whole child. In order to meet 
these requirements the librarian will have 
to possess the following qualities according 
to Lester Williams: 


“Knowledge of Aristotle 

Wisdom of Minerva 

Teaching skill of Socrates 
Physical endurance of Atlas 
Patience of Job 

Diplomacy of Queen Elizabeth 
Kindliness of St. Francis 
Devotion of a Christian martyr 
Insight of Darwin and Huxley” 


What the Class Room Teacher Expects From the Library* 
By EpitH L. MAstTerst 


To start fairly, let me say I am a teacher- 
librarian. Last year and this year I am 
giving full time to the library. I give a 
six weeks course in Library Usage to all 
freshmen and transfer students in the high 
school. This year, temporarily, I have 
some study rooms (small libraries) of 
Junior High students. 

When I remonstrated with the gentleman 
who thrust me on this program that he 
had the wrong person, he would not take 
no for an answer, he said, “No—go ahead 
you know what the classroom teacher ex- 
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pects from the library!” He implied you 
are one of them. I liked that, but still I 
argued that the subject as stated put me 
in reverse. 

Well, Mr. Brown, in this first six weeks 
of school I’ve observed a wide variety of 
expectations from our teachers. There are 
those who wanted everything and wanted 
it now; and there were some teachers who 
wanted nothing of the library. I’m sure 
other librarians have observed these condi- 
tions too; and surely there is something for 
librarians to do—to make all materials 
quickly available, and to make the library 
wanted by everyone. . 

In an article by the acting librarian of 
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Illinois Teachers College at Macomb, pub- 
lished in Illinois Libraries, January 1947 
issue, is the best description I know of the 
part we all play in building better libraries. 
The article is worth re-reading. 


I made a poster once from this article 
to spread library information. That poster 
traveled. It even reached the Board of 
Education and it helped our. library. 


Here is enumerated briefly what the au- 
thor called the teacher’s part: 


To keep informed on new library ma- 
terials. 

To help in selection of new materials. 

To use materials for both instruction and 
guidance. 

To use library materials to develop social 
consciousness and world mindedness. 
To plan learning activities—to help chil- 

dren develop fine attitudes. 


I could talk about what we 
expect from our library in Petersburg. 

I should perhaps say that re-organization 
made great progress in Menard County over 
the summer vacation. We found ourselves 
a unit system with our high school, two 
elementary schools and ten rural schools in 
our unit. When my Superintendent men- 
tioned during the summer that books and 
magazines would be serviced by our library 
I was a bit stunned. I never did subscribe 
to the idea that the teacher could handle 
forty as easily as twenty-four, nevertheless 
its fun to try. The magazines were all 
ordered and last week at a library tea in 
our High School Library, the Illinois Pupil 
Reading Circle books went out. At the tea, 
we all greatly enjoyed the Library Service 
to Schools exhibit and the fine talk of 
Vivian Howard of the Illinois State Library. 
And she said she liked our tea. 


We had set three aims for that library 
meeting and may I state them as expecta- 
tions of our library program this year: 


Perhaps, 


To call attention to the wealth of ma- 
terial that may be had to bring teach- 
ing up to date. 
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To emphasize teaching material other 
than books. 

To stress the reading program as the 
key to better school work, perhaps the 
key to better citizenship. 


Quoting Angelo Patri, “After all is said 
and done we are educating the children so 
that they may live in happiness. We want 
them to be useful and at peace with them- 
selves and their: neighbors. Remember we 
have a trusty ally in the books we give 
them to read.” Most of us agree that 
Democracy is a way of life not merely a 
political system. The big question still re- 
mains. What kind of life? Define democ- 
racy by example as E. B. White did in an 
editoral in the New Yorker. “It’s the line 
that forms on the right. It is the don’t, 
in, don’t shove. It’s the hole in the stuffed 
shirt thru which the sawdust slowly trickles; 
it is the dent in the high hat. Democracy 
is the recurrent suspicion that more than 
half the people are right more than half 
the time. It is the feeling of privacy in 
the voting booth, the feeling of communion 
in the libraries. It is an idea which hasn’t 
been disproved as yet, a song the words of 
which have not gone bad. It’s the mus- 
tard on the hot dog.” 

Quoting Esther Sevenson at the 1947 
Conference on reading at the University of 
Chicago, “If we are to have that feeling of 
communion in the libraries of which the 
editorial spoke; we must see to it that our 
students learn to read carefully, critically 
and for interpretation. Is it too much to 
expect our reading programs shall provide 
at various levels social themes, purely per- 
sonal interests, subject matter that provides 
escape and relaxation, yes, and keen pleas- 
ure through reading? And finally what is 
the best thing we can do for our “teen 
ager.” A down to earth vocational teacher 
replied to that question recently, give them 
enthusiam for life. “How are you to do 
that,” queried the instructor. Quickly a 
librarian said, “To give him enthusiasm for 
living, increase his interests.” Come, let 
us read. 
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What the Librarian Expects of the High School Library* 
By Mrs. Haze, LEAKT 


As a high school librarian, I am going 
to put first and foremost the Library Room. 
I know that Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and a few folks on the other con- 
stituted a first-class school. That might 
possibly stretch to cover high school libra- 
rians. I am not Mark Hopkins, I still need 
that room. 

The room provided should be large 
enough to allow seating for 8 to 12% of 
your student body,—with at least one table 
with plenty of “spreadout” room—with room 
for passage between and around tables; with 
solid chairs that don’t squeak every time 
the hapless student shifts his weight; some 
silencing agent on the floor; good ventila- 
tion and lighting. These things sound very 
elementary, but how many of you actually 
have them? I rather suspect that quite a 
few of you have an old classroom, with no 
additional lighting facilities added, some 
may even have to do their library work in 
the study hall. 

As a librarian I’d like a large bulletin 
board and a space for displaying special 
books, flowers, pictures, etc., without using 
a much needed table. I’d even like room 
on the walls for a few pictures. 

If a librarian could have these things; 
an attractive, large room, with solid furni- 
ture, good floors, and room for displays she 
could create an atmosphere—a library at- 
mosphere and I rather suspect a whole lot 
of discipline problems would disappear. We 
as adults respond to atmosphere, most stu- 
dents will too. 

My next item is rather obvious too—a 
generous appropriation—with part of the 
ordering power at least. A librarian ought 
not be at the mercy of the book salesman 
that can sell—the school board, principal 
or some one else. After one year in a li- 
brary, a librarian ought to have some 
knowledge of what divisions need building 
up and the kind of books best suited to 
that particular school. She ought to wel- 
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come, yes even solicit lists of books teachers 
would like for their departments. At one 
and the same time she secures their co- 
operation and assured use of the new books 
ordered. I find that teachers appreciate 
receiving book covers, lists of new books in 
their fields, and I quite often send several 
of the newly entered books to the teacher 
for looking over. They are busy people 
and don’t know what you do have. If I 
ask for this privilege of using the appropria- 
tion for librarians, I also think they should 
be well enough trained, and furnished with 
enough accepted aids to do a good job of 
selecting books and in building up a school 
library. 

As a librarian, I expect the books to be 
used. Any book that is not checked out 
during a year is quite possibly “dead wood” 
and should be pruned. I know that you 
can’t discard them all but you can move 
them back, making room for the more used 
ones. We have about 400 books on shelves 
on the back of a partition, easily accessible 
to the librarian if needed, yet giving us 
much needed space on our library shelves. 
You see we are hoping to find that large 
enough room someday, that I was dream- 
ing out loud about. 

A librarian can watch the better students 
and when they seem quite at a loss what 
to select, get one of these long, old classics 
into their hands, Les Miserables, Count of 
Monto Cristo. You'll have such readers 
now and then. Watch for them. Have 
you got a restless boy after about ten 
minutes of work; quietly hand him a book 
with pictures—lots of pictures—Animals of 
the World, The Animal Kingdom, Scenes 
from the First World War, Art books, bound 
copies of National Geographic, old high 
school annuals. I have even tried the bet- 
ter cartoon books but they wear out too 
quickly. Do you ever have trouble with 
students giggling and showing each other 
pictures in the art books? I have found 
a very effective remedy. Just slip quietly 
down, lean over and say to the ring-leader, 
“God created the human body in his own 
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image.” Yes, I like all the books to be 
used, even the Encyclopedias. Now this is 
just between you and me, I definitely am 
not advocating it, as I know library in- 
structors hold up their hands in amazement, 
but I have an understanding with my stu- 
dent body that as long as no encyclopedias 
are ever lost they have the privilege of 
checking them out over night. I have as 
many as 25 out at a time and this has 
been going on for ten years. Of course, 
there will be a first time, a bad fire, some- 
thing sometime, but right now our encyclo- 
pedias receive hard usage. 

I expect for all the students in a high 
school to have a library period. Our 
Junior and Seniors have three periods a 
week, the Sophomore and Freshman two. 
Formerly we let them come in until the 
chairs were full, sent the overflow out. It 
turned out to be a footrace—the ones near 
the library got it, others didn’t. I had 
“couples” always sitting together, in fact 
whole tables with definite groups every day. 
Some students were telling teachers they 
couldn’t get in to get their work so they 
were unprepared. Now each student is as- 
signed library periods. It is written on 
their schedule cards. They don’t have to 
come in but they do have a library period. 
It has worked very well. 
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As a librarian, I ought to expect to not 
only build up the school library with good 
books, and to get these books into the hands 
of as many students as I can, but to also 
know how to get other books for special 
projects—the extension library. I ought 
to know and keep sources of free materials 
and exhibits, even if there is no storage 
room available at the present time. 

I expect to belong to the professional 
organizations of my group, to meet with 
them and discuss and hear discussed library 
problems, techniques and new materials. I 
expect to be fully accepted as one of the 
faculty, and to work with them. 

Do I sound like the author of “Great 
Expectations”? I don’t intend to—as a 
high school librarian, I expect to have 
enough training to be able to select good 
books and magazines wisely, to be able to 
classify, catalog and shelve them, to know 
enough authors, books through reading and 
book reviews to get books into the hands of 
potential readers, yes even those who can’t 
read—get some of the large print, illustrated 
books for slow readers. I expect to take 
my place on the faculty working out the 
problems of the school, to receive a living 
wage. If I do a fairly good job of all 
these things, I expect I’ll be quite busy. 


What the Student Expects of the High School Library* 
By Mary ELuen RIPLEY+ 


I have been asked to bring before the 
group suggestions as to “What the student 
expects of the high school library.” 

As a freshman begins his high school 
life, his English class is taken to the library 
in a group, where he is instructed as to 
where the different types of material and 
books may be found. He is shown where 
the card catalog is and how to use it. 

For some time it has been customary for 
Mrs. Leak to take beginning high school 
students to the library for instruction in 
finding and using books and in using li- 
brary material. 
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During the next few weeks he is usually 
given some library work to do and then he 
begins to realize how much time he will 
spend in the library and how much it will 
mean to him in years to come if he plans 
to further his education or in everyday life. 

From my experience I find that the card 
catalog is one of the most helpful aids in 
the library. In writing themes for English, 
history, and other subjects, one may receive 
title and subject matter through the card 
catalog and where certain types of informa- 
tion may be found. 

In almost any subject sometime you are 
asked to bring to class certain statistics 
that you have been instructed to find in 
the World Almanac, Information Please 
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Almanac, and American Year-book. 

During the four years a student is re- 
quired to give a certain number of book 
reports or special reports. This requires 
the securing of biographical information. 
The student should be given a large selec- 
tion of information of this sort. This can 
be supplied by Who’s Who, Who’s Who in 
America, Current Biography, Living Au- 
thors, and Authors Today and Yesterday. 

Our outside reading requirements are 
classified. We must read fiction, biography 
or autobiography, drama, short story, and 
travel, sciénce, or adventure. 

It is in this Classified reading that many 
students need help from the librarian in 
making selections. There is a tendency 
among high school students to want to 
read only fiction and even to read all the 
books by the same author, if they happen 
to like the first book they read. How will 
they know what they will like as their 
reading tastes change? How will they know 
what authors they will like unless they have 
been introduced to many by either the 
teacher or librarian? 

We students expect the librarian to be a 
very understanding person. It must be 
very amusing to have a student ask, “I 
don’t know what I’m looking for but I 
have to have a book report ready by next 
week. What do you think J would like to 
read.” 

With almost five hundred students in 
school I really think she has quite a prob- 
lem suggesting. The librarian is one who 
will not do all our work but will direct us 
to learn to help ourselves, which is one of 
the biggest things a person has to learn 
in life. 
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Being a senior in high school, I have 
three library privileges a week. Since that 
is not much time I, like all the other stu- 
dents, would like for the library to be a 
place different from the study hall. I’d 
like for it to be a place where I can read 
a book, maybe a best seller, a place just 
for pleasure, a place to relax. Even to pick 
up a Seventeen or a Mademoisellé which 
almost every girl enjoys as our styles are 
constantly changing from the “old look” to 
the “new look”. 

The boys who are interested in aviation 
or model airplanes certainly like to have 
time in the library reading and securing 
additional information. 

The girl who has thought of nursing as 
a vocation will turn in her spare time to 
reading and broadening her knowledge of 
her current interest. One of my classmates 
in particular has an interest in music. She 
spends a good deal of her time in the li- 
brary reading Metronome and other up-to- 
date music magazines. 

Every high school senior is required to 
write a thousand word theme. After he has 
decided on a definite subject his class will 
spend a week in the library reading and 
taking ever so many notes. Then each one 
uses his library periods and anytime before 
and after school that he may have in get- 
ting additional references from a varied 
selection of reference books. 

Certainly a student could not prepare 
any kind of work, such as the theme and 
special reports, if he did not have a school 
library where he can have access to up-to- 
date material, an understanding librarian, 
and the atmosphere of the library which 
are the outstanding factors. 


What the High School Teacher Expects of the Library* 
By Mrs. IRENE SCHMDT} — 


A superintendent of a large city school 
system questioned the head of the English 
department as to her suggestions for im- 
proving the department. She answered 
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that the teachers it seemed to her were 
doing a good job. The superintendent re- 
minded her that growth came with a striv- 
ing to do better to which she answered, 
“You misunderstand me. The teachers are 
doing a good job. My suggestion for im- 
proving the English department is to add 
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to the staff—not more teachers, but another 
librarian or two.” Teachers in all depart- 
ments realize that a close cooperation of 
teacher and librarian enriches the life of 
the entire school. The activities of pupils, 
teachers and librarian should unite in ex- 
ploring the vast fields of knowledge. 


What does the teacher expect of the high 
school library? 


I believe that teachers have a right to 
expect from those in charge of the high 
school library sufficient instruction given to 
classes to aid them in the finding and use 
of books and in the use of library materials 
so that the library may become a working 
lab for classes. 


Supplementary reading should be sup- 
plied in quantity to fit the needs of the stu- 
dent body. I feel we’re quite fortunate in 
having here a large enough library to meet 
the outside reading report needs of our 
enrollment. In connection with this we 
English teachers appreciate the passing 
along of book reviews, and such publications 
as the New York Times Book Review and 
Saturday Review of Literature. If when 
jackets are removed from the new books, 
the librarian passes these along to teachers 
for bulletin boards, an interest is created. 


Sometimes slow readers can be given a 
great deal of help by the librarian in the 
choice of reading materials at their level. 
This can be done by following up sugges- 
tions made by teachers concerning indi- 
vidual pupils. 

Recently I talked with a friend who 
teaches in a high school where students are 
segregated according to ability. This fall 
she found that one section of English II 
was made up of flunkers, not those who had 
failed once, but those who had failed repeat- 
edly. They were unable to do the regular 
work and by a happy coincidence she 
thought about the librarian. Together they 
worked out a list of reading material. It 
was decided to have a shelf of books in 
the classroom. She tells me now that after 
several weeks of school, that particular class 
is among her happiest. It’s true they’re 
not following the regular course of study; 
it’s true the books on the shelves are often 
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not above fifth grade, but it’s also true 
that the members of the class are reading 
with pleasure and have reached the place 
where they can boast that they’ve read so 
many books. To me this was almost like 
a dream coming true—to have books, ap- 
pealing books, in a class room and a teacher 
able to say, “Here are books from our high 
school library. Today you may select and 
read for your pleasure.” 


The best of references books should be 
available—several sets—so that students can 
become familiar with them and make use 
of the contents. 


Reserve privileges should be granted if 
the library does not have enough material 
in any field. 


Libraries can be a great help in selecting 
materials for projects in all departments in 
the school, in selecting material for voca- 
tional guidance, in supplying pictures, ex- 
hibits, in supplying material on hobbies. 
It is helpful to have lists of new materials 
added to the library sent out. If the li- 
brary includes audio-visual aids, especially 
is a list of the collections of records, cata- 
logs and sources of motion pictures and film 
strips of value. 


Too few teachers know of all the ma- 
terials available from the extension library 
or how to get them. The library would be 
doing a good service in being able to sup- 
ply this information. 

In this school we require from seniors a 
research theme, complete with a certain 
number of footnotes from reference books 
and a bibliography. It is certainly right 
that the library is expected to supply such 
material through books, encyclopedias and 
the clipping file if magazines cannot be 
bound and saved. Here, too, is an oppor- 
tunity to allow classes to work in the library 


‘until material is assembled, thus making the 


library a working lab for a class. 


These are material things teachers expect. 
I also think that the library should provide 
ample opportunity for its use, that it should 
provide an atmosphere conducive to reading 
and a librarian who is prouder to have the 
books in use than to have them in neat 
rows on the shelves. 
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PANEL: What do we Expect from the Li- 
brary in an Enriched Curriculum. 

Leader: Irene B. A. Kreuger, Assistant 
County Superintendent of Schools, Henry 
County. 

Panel Members: Esther Lind, Teacher, Mo- 
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line Senior High School; Irene Siron, 
Central Junior High School, Rock Island; 
Inez Tate, Librarian and Dean of Girls, 
Churchill Junior High School, Galesburg; 
Anna Marie Koch, Teacher, Franklin 
Junior High School, Rock Island. 


The Personality of the Librarian In An Enriched Curriculum* 
By Miss Linpt 


To discuss the personality of the libra- 
rian in an enriched curriculum seems trite 
and prosaic perhaps. You, as well as 
teachers, have read numbers of magazine 
articles and heard many university lectures 
on this subject. Nevertheless, the librarian, 
rightly or wrongly, is at the center of the 
Library. Since that is the situation, I shall 
proceed to the subject in hand. 

I am certain that you do not care for a 
repetition of flattering adjectives, of cate- 
gories of virtues required of the librarian. 
I think that our task, teachers as well as 
librarians, is greater than that. It requires 
a thoughtful study together of how we can 
entice our boys and girls into the realm of 
books, away from the excitement of com- 
mercialized, hectic, yet colorful attractions 
of our communities as we actually find 
them today. Let us face facts. Are our 
libraries packed to the brim with students 
eagerly searching for knowledge, or are they 
in these libraries because of pre-arranged 
schedule? What can we do to pack the 
libraries? 

The personality of the librarians fits into 
this situation and aim. Let me consider 
their personalities and part in, our schools’ 
objectives for the students. What I say 
about the librarians I am also saying about 
the teachers. Let me list a few objectives, 


common goals for us to strive to attain for _ 


our students. The phraseology of objec- 
tives may vary, but the real objectives are 
very similar. 
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1. Ability to earn a livelihood 
2. Development of skills 


Can the librarians help through 
their own skill and faith in the use- 
fulness of these skills, to incalculate a 
desire for these? I believe that they 
can. 


If within their own personalities and 
characters one finds the following traits and 
attitudes they will be more easily reached 
objectives for our boys and girls. 


1. A greater sense of security in a tense 
world. 

2. Ability to make own decisions. 

3. Ability to face responsibility and 
results of own actions. 

A personally adjusted individual. 

5. A democratic individual with respect 
for and tolerance for other creeds, 
races, and ideas. 

Broader cultural interests. 

7. A faith in our democratic heritage 
and institutions. 

8. Willingness and ability to take con- 
structive leadership in a dynamic 
world. 


With the youth as the center of the 
school and the library, with librarians and 
teachers working for these goals, a great 
deal can be accomplished. Each, using 
their own tools, will by example and en- 
couragement, become valuable factors in 
carrying out these, or similar, worthwhile 
objectives. 
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What the Classroom Teacher Expects From the Library In An 
Enriched Curriculum* 


By Miss Siront 


Since I am a classroom teacher, I look 
at the library through the eyes of the 
pupils as well as the teacher. Both students 
and teachers can expect a great deal from 
the library. Before developing that idea, I 
should like to comment on the appearance 
and atmosphere of the room. I think the 
library should be such that pupils and 
teachers will want to go. It should be a 
cozy, cheerful, restful place. A few com- 
fortable chairs, drapes, good pictures, 
attractive displays and some plants all have 
a part in making the library a pleasant 
spot in contrast to less attractive class 
rooms. The atmosphere of the library does 
much to put pupils and teachers in a 
frame of mind for study or for recreational 
reading. 

Most of you are school librarians. Per- 
haps you are groping for ideas to draw 
pupils to the library and to bring about 
the use of the library by the teachers. 

A library should have a file of manuals 
and teachers’ guides for the textbooks used. 
I think sample books in the various fields 
should be at the disposal of the teachers 
for study. 

I expect the library to have a picture 
file. The teachers of history, science, liter- 
ature, geography, and the arts appreciate 
being able to pull out an envelope of pic- 
tures for use in the classroom. The teachers 
should contribute to this file—they should 
build it—but it should be kept in the 
library. 

I expect the library to keep a file of 
clippings from the newspaper on events 
relative to our community. There should 
be several daily newspapers and many cur- 
rent periodicals in the reading room. 

I like to have a shelf of good up-to-date 
books on games and parties. These will be 
used by both students and faculty. 

I expect the librarian to keep me posted 
on the arrival of new books. 
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When I am beginning a unit of study, I 
go to the librarian a few days before and 
ask her to collect all books and materials 
relative to the subject and place them on a 
special shelf. Then I conduct my class in 
the library. 


I think the library should be the deposi- 
tory for films, records, and record players 
for the entire school. 


If, at all possible, I think a library 
should have a conference room where com- 
mittees may meet or panel members may 
make their preparations. 

Now, let us think in terms of the chil- 
dren. A library should provide books and 
magazines for all types of pupils and for 
the varying interests of young people. It 
is true of books for pleasure reading as 
well as informative reading matter. The 
library should have books on remedial 
reading level for the children of that school. 
Magazines and picture books should be 
there to invite the slow. or maladjusted 
child to read. On the other hand, there 
should be many books that will challenge 
the gifted child. 

There are many free materials that will 
add to the library’s usefulness. It is well 
to file pamphlets and bulletins for easy 
use. 

I expect the library to add new books 
regularly. The feeling that there are up- 
to-date books, new, attractive books com- 
ing in all the time, and that there are 
several copies of the books much in demand 
will bring students to the library without 
urging. 

Perhaps you feel I expect too much from 
the busy librarian. A full program of this 
type does make heavy demands on the 
librarian, but I have not been disappointed. 
We have a library in our school which I 
use as I have described. Both teachers and 
students feel that our library is an essential 
part of our school life. One factor which 
helps to account for this pupil-teacher 
interest is that they built the library to- 
gether. It was an all-school project. The 
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students in the manual arts department 
cleaned, painted, and restrung the venetian 
blinds. They painted the wicker furniture 
and hung the pictures. The teachers slip- 
covered the davenport and chairs and 
made the drapes. The school carpenter 
built the charging desk, magazine rack and 
book cases (not shelves). Students and 
teachers cleaned and shellacked the books, 
made the card index, made the cards for 
the books and prepared the books for the 
shelves. Students feel it is a privilege to 
go to our library. It is never a study hall. 
It is open every hour of the day and is in 
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use every hour of the day—even during 
the lunch hour. It. can truly be said that 
our library is a center of interest in our 
building and serves students and teachers 
to the fullest measure. 

With librarians, teachers, and pupils 
working together there is a three-fold satis- 
faction. The pupil adds to his knowledge 
in a pleasant atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to wider reading. The teacher has 
a wealth of supplementary helps to moti- 
vate her work. The librarian has the satis- 
faction of knowing her library is used and 
that she is an integral part of the school. 


Social and Group Living and Working in the Library* 
By Inez S. TaTeEt 


Dr. Ruth Strang tells us in her book 
Group Activities that the library is a very 
good place to promote and develop good 
habits in social behavior and group living. 

The physical arrangement of our schools 
can be a contributing factor for working 
together cooperatively. 

In our school we use conference rooms 
off the library for practicing debates. All 
relative materials are put on the shelves in 
the conference rooms and used at will by 
those who are participating in debates. 
These rooms are also used for practicing 
speeches for contests, public speaking, and 
play practice. 


Our conference rooms are used many 
times during the week for committee meet- 
ings. 

What about orientating freshmen and 
new students in the library? It’s most 
important! 


Students gain a sense of belonging to 
find their own materials, they learn orderli- 
ness through library organization. 


We bring all English classes to the library 
early in the school year. Teachers accom- 
pany their students and remain with them 
during the entire period. There are lec- 
tures by the librarian on the use of the 
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library, checking out and the care of books, 
the parts of a book, library citizenship, 
classification and the card catalog is ex- 
plained. ‘ Dictionaries, the encyclopedia, 
reference books, periodicals, and periodical 
indexes are discussed. We also explain the 
best ways to get reports and report ma- 
terials. 

The next few days are spent in the class- 
room discussing these materials. Students 
also examine and study their texts used in 
other courses. 


We usually spend about three days in 
the classroom discussing these topics; the 
classes then return to the library and we 
give a quiz on the materials covered; for 
the most part these assignmerts are finding 
specific materials, or any other things we 
have covered in the class and library dis- 
cussion. This takes only part of the period; 
the remainder is spent in pleasure reading 
and browsing. 


As you see this program takes close co- 
operation on the part of the English and 
Library departments; we strive for coopera- 
tion not only with the English department 
but all departments in our school. 


At some time or other we meet the anti- 
social group or individual. Try to find the 
reason behind this behavior. Be firm, 
insistent, tactful. Put yourself in the place 
of the student, recall your own youth, and 
keep your sense of humor. 
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Go directly to the individual if there is 
any question about his behavior—speak to 
him quietly and alone. If you feel that it 
is necessary ask him to come in after 
school to talk over his problem, but above 
all see him alone. 

Let students know you can see things 
through their eyes, let them know you like 
them and want them to like you, but you 
are an agent enforcing an impersonal set 
of rules that apply to every person who 
comes into the library. 

The standard should be quiet order and 
a pleasant friendly atmosphere. 
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If they learn self-discipline in the library 
it carries over into other class room situa- 
tions and teaches successful living together. 

Much can be gained in developing a 
sense of fairness and being fair and con- 
siderate with their fellow students. 

There must be cooperation with faculty 
and administration to operate successfully 
and give maximum library service, and 
above all your administrator must be back 
of you— 

These are some of the methods we use 
to try to teach good social behavior and 
group living in our school. 


Departmental Contributions to the School Library* 
By Marre ANNA KocHt 


A school library is as good as the interest 
the pupils take in its procedure and main- 
tenance. No one person can vitalize its 


function. An enthusiastic librarian can cre- 


ate an atmosphere of congeniality and give 
pupils a sense of being a part of the 
organization and therefore responsible for 
its appearance, upkeep, and growth, but 
doing something for the library establishes 
active interest in it. Being able to say 
“It’s our library” arouses in pupils a pro- 
prietory and prideful attitude to its place 
in the school. Particularly is this true if 
some tangible personal contribution has 
been made toward the attractiveness and 
service of the school’ library. These con- 
tributions must come at least in part from 
the various departments of the school, but 
individual interest is also very desirable. 
From the English department we may 
welcome book reviews. Not the prosy 
stereotype reviews many of us recall or 
still hear about, but lively accounts written 
by individual readers. These sketches 
should be brief—not more than two pages 
—and they should include the title, the 
names of the author and publisher, and 
the copyright date. Then an interest pro- 
voking summary or criticism may follow. 
Our pupils like to close their book reviews 
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with suspended anticipation—just a teaser, 
as if to say “Now read it and see how the 
book ends!” ‘ 

These reviews should not be confined to 
fiction. Biographies, true life history and 
animal stories are merely suggestions of 
pupil interests. These accounts then put 
into loose leaf binders, so that more may 
be added from time to time, serve well as 
reference books “to see if I want to read 
this book”’. 

We bind our reviews separately by classi- 
fications and label the binders “Fiction’’, 
“Biography” 92, et cetera. Our pupils take 
great pride in recommending these volumes 
for reference or suggested reading. 


The art department in our school pro- 
vides character cut-out on standards. These 
book people—Heidi, Long John Silver, and 
others—stand atop our book shelves and 
invite comment and interchange of reading 
experience. 


Scrap books made from the book jackets 
may be home-room activity period con- 
tributions or they may be made by indi- 
vidual pupils wanting something to do 
after school hours. It may be that some 
hand craft group or some members of the 
industrial arts classes may be interested. 
These scrap books challenge the knowledge 
and imagination of the pupils engaged in 
making them, as you shall see. 

Our pupils like to bind the mystery 
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illustrations into one volume, the animal 
pictures into another, and so forth. The 
gay jackets of our modern publications 
make very attractive scrap books indeed. 
The covers of these albums are usually 
purchased specially. Initiative and ingenu- 
ity make a bid for rivalry in the developing 
of these scrap books. One particularly 
attractive scrap book of biographies was 
made by pupils who cut out the illustra- 
tions to represent some characteristic or 
achievement of the character of the book. 
The jacket from the story of William Penn, 
for example, was cut into the shape of a 
heart; that from Robert Fulton, Boat 
Builder was cut in the shape of an old 
steamboat; the one of the life of Daniel 
Boone was shaped like a coon skin cap. 
The accompanying brief sketch, also cut 
from the jacket, makes each page a definite 
fount of interest to the would be reader. 
In the mystery stories scrap book there 
was‘ no lack of imagination and originality. 
Just one peek into our album reveals “The 
Clue of the Tapping Heels” illustrated by 
a cut out from the jacket in the shape of— 
yes—in the shape of a high heeled slipper. 

We have tried to give you a glimpse 
into a tiny library that belongs to all of 
the pupils of that school. It is a library 
maintained for the sole purpose of creating 
and developing a wide interest in reading. 
We do lay some stress upon the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. Our English teach- 
ers present the system and give substantial 
drills in the hope that most pupils will 
come to know and value the standard 
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library arrangements. But we want our 
library to be a friendly recreational center 
which invites exploration and discovery of 
the book world. We want all of our pupils 
to be at ease among the book shelves. We 
encouraged suggestions and accepted some 
of them. Ours is a junior high school, 
which means that we have seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. But not all pupils are 
up to the seventh grade of standard reading 
achievements. Some pupils are beyond the 
ninth grade in reading ability. It was 
interesting to observe that regardless of 
reading accomplishments the majority—a 
large majority—of our pupils prefer shelv- 
ing all of the mystery books in one section, 
the animal stories—Fiction and true—in 
another section, sport stories in another. 
How the junior high school adolescents love 
mysteries and sport stories! If this type of 
reading brings them into the library, we 
are sure that they will linger to see what 
else there is to read. And so interests 
spread to other reading material. 

Besides having most of the books shelved 
according to the Dewey Classification, we 
also have streamers above the shelves to 
help the slower readers to find what they 
want. These streamers were also made in 
the art department. 

We hope we have given encouragement 
to the teachers who have only a corner or 
a mere pocket of a room to call a library. 
A tiny library is better than no library, and 
be it ever so humble, it can be attractive. 
Above all it should be a friendly place for 
pupils of all mental levels. 








HOW LIBRARIES CAN ASSIST TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 








Panel Discussion: How Libraries can 
Assist Teachers (High Schools). 


Leader: Ruth Esther Hill. 
Members: Ruth Esther Hill, librarian, 


Anna-Jonesboro High School; H. B. Bau- 
man, Harrisburg Township High School; 
Ellen Burkhart, Benton Township High 
School; Robert Smith, Herrin Township 
High School. 
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How Libraries Can Assist Teachers* 
Miss Hitit 


The school library has a very definite 
part to play in this Enriched Curriculum 
Era. We are trying to introduce to our 
youth of today the untold wealth of ma- 
terial that is available in the countless 
volumes and periodicals that are on the 
library shelves. This material is only valu- 
able to the extent that we make it so. 

The school librarian is beginning to play 
an important role. Not only does the libra- 
rian sit behind a desk and check in and 
out the books that are circulated, but, he 
or she is becoming important as an adviser, 
a coordinator as well as a dispenser of 
knowledge. 

Let us first outline the objectives of a 
school library. 


1. Cooperate with pupils, teachers and 
parents in achieving the _ school’s 
objectives. 


2. To make optimum provision for 
materials of communication within 
the school. 


3. Share in aiding the students to be- 
come intelligent citizens in a democ- 
racy. 


4. To make material of communication 
accessible. 


5. To cooperate with other libraries 
and educational agencies in the 
locality. 

6. To provide service for adults in the 


community and for the youth who 
are out of school. 


7. To provide materials and informa- 
tion for the parents. 


Just how well is the librarian making 
the library and its resources useful to the 
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teacher? The librarian is a member of the 
faculty and should feel the responsibility 
of this important position. 

The librarian could notify the teacher of 
any new books added to the library that 
would correlate with the material for that 
department; or call attention to any article 
appearing in a newspaper or magazine 
that would help to enrich that teaching 
field. 


When requested the librarian should 
compile bibliographies and reading lists to 
assist the teacher in broadening the scope 
of material and send books to the class- 
room for use during the period or for an 
indefinite time. The teacher should provide 
the librarian with a copy of any mimeo- 
graphed: material or any syllabi used in 
class. 

The librarian should see that all books 
requested for assigned reading should be 
placed on reserve if so desired and previ- 
ously requested by the teacher. 


The faculty should have first use of any 
new books and periodicals whenever pos- 
sible. 

The librarian should observe the pupils 
in the library setting and detect any sig- 
nificant difficulties encountered by the stu- 
dents and report these difficulties back to 
the teacher. 

The librarian should meet with the 
teachers in formal and informal situations. 

Materials should be loaned to the teacher 
for classroom display and for bulletin 
board exhibits. These materials should be 
requested in advance so they may be made 
available. 

The teacher should aid the librarian by 
motivating the students to use the library 
and its resources at every opportunity and 
should suggest desirable purchases for the 
general librery collection. 
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How Libraries Can Assist Social Science Teachers* 
Mr. BAUMANT 


The courses in our department include 
American History, World History, Con- 
sumer’s Economics, Civics, Sociology, Eco- 
nomic Geography, and Guidance. 

Our library contains the usual traditional 
type of reference materials as: Dictionary 
of American History, Social Science Ency- 
clopedias, other standard encyclopedias, 
Atlases historical and others, maps, Illinois 
Blue Book, world almanacs, and an abun- 
dance of supplementary and collateral read- 
ings. 

Time will not permit a discussion on 
how the teachers of the entire department 
may be assisted, so I shall take two teach- 
ers and tell how they are assisted by the 
use of the library in teaching the subjects 
of sociology and of guidance. 

We feel that the library is indispensable 
in the teaching of these two courses. Our 
sociology course contain six units: anthro- 
pology, personality and its improvement, 
marriage and the family, religion, social 
ills, and a comprehensive term paper on 
one phase of the subjects covered during 
year. We have no traditional text, and we 
must rely upon the library entirely for the 
preparation of the units in the course. 

Three class periods are spent in the 
preparation of a tentative bibliography for 
the unit before attempting to do any seri- 
ous reading. This bibliography is more or 
less critical and the “findings” are discussed 
in the regular class periods, in which each 
student is expected to make his contribu- 
tion. From their findings a workable 
bibliography is prepared and the serious 
work of reading begins. This plan will give 
the students much experience in the use of 
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Library Conference, 


library materials, the preparation of a 
bibliography, the evaluation of subject ma- 
terials, an increase in their reading speed, 
learning to scan for unimportant detail, 
the assortment of relevant materials from 
the irrelevant and in general the develop- 
ment of good mental discipline and correct 
study habits. 

The library is most valuable in our guid- 
ance progress, and affects the entire student 
body. Good citizenship training is sure to 
come as a result of a well ordered library 
where books are well cared for and where 
neatness and order are emphasized. A 
spirit of cooperation is bound to develop 
in situations where a few reference books 
must serve an entire class; they must learn 
to share. 


Other social guidance qualities such as 
courtesy, self-control, proper care of ma- 
terials and property must come along with 
other values. 


The reading of magazines and news- 
papers by those who have no other access 
to them will no doubt go far in the devel- 
opment of critical reading habits. 


From the angle of vocational guidance 
our library has a wealth of material on: 
Job Analysis through the reading of Science 
Research monographs kept, up to date and 
available to all students at all times. This 
material and others is available on a table 
assigned for this purpose. There are other 
volumes that give a more detailed analysis 
for those who desire it. 


From this sketchy analysis one can read- 
ily see how invaluable the library is to our 
work. We social science teachers in general 
appreciate greatly the cooperative service 
rendered by the librarian 
equipped library. 


in our well 
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How the Library Can Assist the English Teacher* 
Miss BURKHARTT 


We feel that the freshmen should get 
acquainted with the library as soon as pos- 
sible. So usually the first week of school 
the English teachers in all freshmen classes 
begin explaining the plan of the library, 
the card catalogue, and the Dewey Decimal 
System. The librarian goes to each class 
to explain and answer questions. She then 
takes small groups to the library and 
points out the various shelves. The stu- 
dents draw a plan of the library, memorize 
the Dewey Decimal System, and locate 
books by numbers. 

All of our English students are required 
to make book reports; 8 to 10 a year for 
the better classes; 6 for slower sections. 
The librarian should have lists made to 
assist the different classes in their selec- 
tions. The teachers should tell the libra- 
rians (both school and public) ahead of 
time what books they are asking the stu- 
dents to read, so that the librarian can do 
a better job of advising. Too often the 
teachers are at fault in assigning special 
books without notifying the librarians in 
advance. 

The freshmen and the slower sections of 
English usually have no idea of what to 
look for, so very often the librarian or the 
English teacher selects the proper books, 
brings them to the class room, reviews each 
briefly, passes the books around for inspec- 
tion, and checks the books out in the class 
room. This system has proved highly suc- 
cessful with the bewildered freshmen. 

The upper classmen do much research in 
writing of term papers. The library should 
have plenty of modern encyclopedias and 
reference books. The English department 
especially needs reference books with biog- 
raphies of modern American and English 
authors and literature of modern American 
and English authors. Too often our refer- 
ence books end with the authors of 1900 
and have few modern biographies of living 
writers. Again the English teachers should 
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tell the librarian in advance about the 
term papers and the references needed and 
post lists in the library. There’s no excuse 
for keeping the librarian “in the dark” 
about the English assignments. 

Another project we have used with our 
freshmen is a dictionary study. The library 
should have 30 or 40 copies of the same 
dictionary. These dictionaries are moved 
around to the different classes for a week’s 
study. There are many dictionary booklets 
furnished free by many dictionary pub- 
lishers, and they are both fun and educa- 
tional to work out. Believe it or not, one 
year I found a senior ready to graduate 
who could not say his “ABC’s”,. 

There should be an interesting bulletin 
board in each library and a display of book 
jackets. The school paper should have re- 
views of new books as they come in. One 
year our librarian took sets of new books 
around to all the classes once a month, 
displayed and briefly reviewed them, and 
the circulation went up immediately. 

Do book reports ever get dull? Have 
you ever had the students to make book 
jackets in the place of formal book reports? 
Have the librarian (or the teacher) show 
and pass around book jackets. Then have 
the students take paper (theme, typing, 
paper sacks) and make a book jacket, past- 
ing or drawing a picture to illustrate the 
story on the front, and. writing a brief 
review on the inside flaps. These home 
made jackets are good for display on the 
bulletin boards and give a chance for the 
artistic students to shine. 

The librarian should have on hand the 
book lists published by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
These book lists are arranged according to 
types, subject matter, and chronology, and 
are annotated. They can assist the libra- 
rian in ordering books and the students in 
finding the right books. 

In ordering books, the librarian should 
not forget that we have many poor and 
slow readers in our schools. Too often the 
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shelves are filled with the “classics”, and 
the slower students seem left out. There 
should be many books for these slower 
students to read. Troubles will arise when 
the better students try to report upon a 
childish story. They will say, “But this 
book was in the library!” You can reply, 
“Yes, poison is sold in a drug store, but 
you don’t have to buy it when you want a 
drink!” 

In recent years we have purchased many 
of the simplified versions of the larger and 
more difficult books. Some of our English 
teachers feel that this is highly improper— 
that the students should read the real 
authentic version or not at all. Some of us 
contend that we would rather the students 
read the easy edition and be familiar with 
the story than to skip it entirely. When 
some of my slower students fight over who 
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is going to get the simplified edition of 
“Les Meserables” and “Oliver Twist”, and 
are thrilled with the easy version of “Jane 
Eyre” and “Lorna Doone”, I feel that the 
easy editions are well worth the money. 
These slower students would never read 
the big book—the large size and the fine 
print would scare them. We usually keep. 
these simplified editions in the rooms of 
the teachers who are teaching the slower 
classes, and then the teachers of the ad- 
vanced classes are happy. 

In conclusion, may I beg that the libra- 
rian and the English teachers will cooperate 
and assist each other more. The English 
department cannot function properly with- 
out the library, and the library is used 
mainly by the English department. Here’s 
to bigger and better cooperation. 


Biology—Library Interdependence* 
By Mr. SmMItHt 


This is truly an opportune time for me 
to talk on the relation of the science cur- 
riculum (specifically Biology) to the li- 
brary. Never before have I been more 
aware of the part an excellent library plays 
in giving added interest to.a science course. 

Last April our high school at Herrin was 
gutted by fire and since that time I have 
been teaching library-less. No longer can 
I say to good thought questions, “That’s a 
good problem for a little scientific research.” 
There’s no place to send them for addi- 
tional material. I thought at first that I 
might find home libraries that might be 
helpful but all the homes are woefully 
lacking in scientific books of any kind. 
Evidently the home depends upon the 
school library for much of its information. 
Our small public library understandably 
leans heavily toward popular reading and 
thus can give but limited help. 

No teacher, regardless of schooling or 
experience, has all the knowledge necessary 
at his finger tips, but he should know where 
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to guide and direct a student to get it. 
The further one goes into graduate work 
the less one realizes he really knows; so it 
is certainly no disgrace to admit to a stu- 
dent that you don’t know. If a teacher 
knew everything there would be little use 
for a library. 


When I return to the U. of Michigan in 
the summer my friends, most of them now 
college teachers, ask me why I am content 
teaching the general knowledge of biology 
over and over again each year. They are 
probably thinking of the kind of high 
school biology they were taught—a straight 
text book and laboratory manual course. 

Personally, I believe biology is getting a 
much needed face lifting in Illinois and the 
library is playing an extremely important 
part. Perhaps I can best stress library 
importance by telling you how I teach 
biology and zoology at Herrin High. 

My main class text is “Modern Biology” 
by Moon, Mann, and Otto, but each stu- 
dent also has a supplementary text, “Every- 
day Biology” by Curtis, Caldwell, and 
Sherman. “Modern Biology” has the ma- 
terial I like to emphasize while “Everyday 
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Biology” has an experimental set up that 
fits into my laboratory work. 

I do not use a laboratory manual; to me 
nothing is less inspiring than the filling in 
of blanks with a series of disconnected 
words and phrases. Every laboratory man- 
ual I have seen is carefully prepared so the 
student can get all the answers out of a 
single text book if necessary. Surely that’s 
easy on the student and even easier on the 
teacher—I wonder if that is one reason 
for their popularity. 

My students keep a loose leaf laboratory 
notebook in which they actually write up 
eomplete problems or experiments—the 
problem is given them with experimental 
guides involving a great deal of research 
in the library. Since there is no limited 
number of blanks to fill you get from a 
student just what he is willing to put into 
it. This takes care of individual differ- 
ences. The students are encouraged to 
include the latest material found in news- 
papers and magazines which truly make 
their work up to date. In the reading of 
many books in their problem solving they 
get new angles lacking in the material from 
a single book. All this knowledge from 
different sources, giving new advances and, 
many times, differences of opinion, develops 
in the student scientific attitudes such as 
open mindedness, tolerance, cautious judg- 
ment, and an eagerness to learn what is 
really right. 

My students use scientific methods in 
the solving of every problem—there is a 
definite procedure followed: 


(a) Students are given a clear under- 
standing of the purpose of the prob- 
lem. 


(b) Assignments are given for applica- 
tion of known scientific knowledge 
to their specific problem. (Here is 
where reference books, newspapers, 
and magazines are used.) 

(c) Experimentation (from their own 
ideas and from their reading) with 
observations of results. 

(d) Conclusions are drawn up and stu- 
dents are encouraged to compare 
notes with each other to get general 
results, 
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(e) Finally students write up all their 
proven facts so that they can be 
applied to the solution of more ad- 
vanced problems to: come. 


You might wonder at the scientific worth 
of these notebooks. I can answer this with 
the following statement, “With no extra 
material added many of these notebooks 
have won first and outstanding awards at 
the Illinois Junior Academy of Science 
State Meetings.” 

Regardless of the above teaching pro- 
gram, high school biology would get dull 
year after year if it were not for what I 
call the back bone of my instruction. This 
is the individual project idea and is the 
real reason for my being content to stay 
in the high school field. 

Each student at the beginning of the 
school year in biology selects a project— 
entirely separate from his daily class work. 
This project selection may indicate a life 
work interest or just a hobby line. At any 
rate these projects use the library as a 
center of reference work, giving a deep 
source of knowledge along specific fields. 
In Murphysboro High School where this 
same method is in force, the library is used 
more by biology students than by any other 
department. My zoology students, mostly 
seniors who have had biology, center their 
projects around the National and State 
Science Talent Search. 

Just what kind of projects do my stu- 
dents select? Last year work was done on 
the following things including a fair meas- 
ure of original research: Cancer and diet, 
including the actual transplanting of can- 
cerous tissue; Eugenics, Paleobotany, Lep- 
rosy, Laboratory Techniques, Nursing, 
Bacteriology, Clay Modeling, Entomology, 
Biology of Man, Regeneration of Planaria, 
Heredity Experiments with Guinea Pigs 
and Rats, Dissection Techniques, Lepidop- 
terous Larvae Inflation, Leaf Collection, 
Microphotography, Shell! Classification, 
Aquaria Culture, Skeleton Preparation, 
Diet Experiments with Rats, Raising of 
Rabbits, Doves, Finches, etc., plus note- 
books on many special subjects. New stu- 
dents are usually supervised by advanced 
students who have already taken that par- 
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ticular project. 

Only in a well planned library will you 
find material to help students with projects 
such as these. It must have a science 
section developed by long range planning 
due to expense—but, it pays off. I know 
this is true of Herrin because our biology 
students have been the leading award win- 
ners in the biology section of the Illinois 
Junior Academy of Science State Competi- 
tion the past two years. Last year at the 
State Meet in Benton, out of a possible 16 
entries my department took 15 firsts, of 
which 3 were outstanding, and one second. 

Below I have listed a few of the better 
magazines, publications, and books that 
should be available to the biology students 
in the high school library. 


MAGAZINES 


Nature Magazine 
Science Illustrated 

All Pets Magazine 
Biology Teacher 

Field and Stream 
Illinois Conservation 
Missouri Conservationist 
Science News Letter 
Turtox News 

Living Museum 


BOOKLETS 


Illinois Conservation Dept. 
Material on Illinois snakes, mammals, 
fish and trees. 


Illinois Natural History Survey 
Material on weeds, collecting plants, 
entomology, etc. 
Wards Natural Science Bulletins 
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U. S. Agricultural Bulletins 
Turtox Service Leaflets 


BOOKS 
Biology 

Microscopical Technique—McClung 

Putnams Nature Field Books 

Adventures with a Microscope—Rich- 
ard Headstrom 

Field Book of Natural Science—E. 
Lawrence Palmer 

Opportunity for Investigation in Nat- 
ural History by High School Teach- 
ers—U. of Michigan Press 


Fresh Water Biology — Ward and 
Whipple 

Guide to the Study of Fresh Water 
Biology—Needham 


Picturing Miracles of Plant and Ani- 
mal Life—Arthur C. Pillsbury 


Zoology 

Animals Without Backbones — Ralph 
Buchsbaum 

Reptile Book—Ditmars 

You and Heredity—Amran Schiemfield 

Spider Book—Comstoc-: 

Introduction to Entomology—Comstock 

Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 

1001 Questions Answered About Your 
Aquaria—Mellen and Lanier 

Laboratory Introduction to Animal 
Ecology and Taxonomy—Park, Allee, 
and Shelford 


Botany 
Bacteriology—Buchanan 
Fresh Water Algae of U. S.—Smith 
Principles of Botany — Berger and 
Davis 
New Manual of Botany—Gray 


What the Librarian Can Do To Help the Teacher and the Pupil* 
By Mrs. ARMSTRONGT 


In the first place, to help the teacher 
and the pupil, the librarian must be the 
type of person who is genuinely interested 
in people and anxious to serve them in any 
way she can. She must make the teachers 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Beardstown, October, 1948. 
+ Librarian, Bushnell High School. 


and the pupils feel that she is glad that 
they came to the library. Both must feel 
at home there. 

Secondly, the librarian must see that 
there is available for use, the finest and 
largest collection of books, magazines, rec- 
ords, and materials as is possible for her 
to obtain with the funds at her disposal. 
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If the curriculum is to be enriched, ample 
library facilities must be available, for 
reading is the core of the enriched curricu- 
lum. Furthermore, if the curriculum is to 
be enriched for students of all abilities, the 
slow-learner as well as the bright, there 
must be books on all levels of ability on 
appropriate subjects. If we do all this, I 
think the $1.50 per-pupil will have to be 
discarded, for it will not provide enough 
books, particularly in small school libra- 
ries. You say, “Yes, that’s all very fine, 
but what are we, mere librarians, supposed 
to do about it?” I think we can be aggres- 
sive; we can ask for material and then 
back up our requests with facts which show 
the need. If we do a good job, I think 
we'll be successful. I have yet to find a 
superintendent who refused to purchase 
anything I showed him a real need for. I 
think it’s our job as librarians to go “to 
bat” for what we know the students need. 
In the third place, the teacher and the 
pupil have a right to expect the librarian 
to organize this material in a_ usable 
fashion, so that information may be found 
quickly and easily. Most authorities agree 
that the system should parallel that used 
in the public libraries in order to avoid 
conflict for the student when he is search- 
ing for material. Since in an enriched 
curriculum, the students will have numer- 
ous occasions to use the library, a Reader’s 
Guide must be provided and the card cata- 
logue must be complete, for they are the 
necessary keys to finding information. 
Those are the general ways in which the 
librarian can help both the teacher and the 
pupil. Specifically the librarian can help 
the teacher in additional ways. The teacher 
should have the right to select some of the 
books to be purchased for her department. 
During the year, we try to keep our teach- 
ers informed of new books and pamphlets 
in her field, both professional and instruc- 
tional. At the end of the year, we circulate 
Wilson’s Standard catalog for High School 
Libraries among the teachers and from this 
and other sources, they are asked to make 
up a list of books which they would like 
to have in their department for the com- 
ing year. After the books arrive and are 
accessioned and catalogued, we send the 
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various books to the teachers who would be 
interested in them for their examination 
before placing the books in circulation. 
Thus they can become acquainted with the 
new books in their field and see how the 
material can be used in their classes. 

The librarian can help the teacher by 
having on hand lists of sources of material 
not in her library, but available elsewhere. 
For example, if some class is anxious to 
learn about intercultural relations, and the 
library doesn’t have enough material, the 
librarian should know where it can be 
obtained. Many teachers do not know of 
the number and variety of services offered 
by our State Library, and the librarian can 
render a service to the teacher by giving 
her that information. 

An enriched curriculum makes use of a 
variety of material often requiring the 
compiling of bibliographies of all available 
material in the library on a _ particular 
subject. Librarians can assist the teacher 
by helping her make these bibliographies. 
A full time librarian might have time to 
make the list for the teacher. 

Another way is calling to the attention 
of the teacher various interesting magazine 
articles which she might wish to use per- 
sonally or in the classroom. 

Finally, the librarian can be of assistance 
to the teacher by watching the students 
who use the library, observing their read- 
ing habits. She may discover that Mary 
squints, or that John reads with his lips or 
that Jean turns her head from side to side 
as she reads. This bit of 
relayed to the teacher, might be just the 
information that teacher needs to be suc- 
cessful with that pupil. Furthermore, it is 
possible that the librarian may become 
closer to the pupil and learn more about 
him through his recreational reading than 
it is possible for the teacher to do. Any- 
thing of interest concerning the pupil’s 
tastes and preferences would be informa- 
tion that the teacher would appreciate. 

But the library exists, not for the teach- 
er, but primarily for the pupils. Colburne 
probably had the pupils in mind when he 
said that the “library is first a service 
agency and second, a teaching agency.” We 
have touched upon the service features of 


information, 
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the library for the pupil when we said 
that the librarian should do whatever is in 
her power to provide ample material to 
meet the pupil’s needs in an enriched cur- 
riculum on all levels of ability, and have 
that material organized in such a manner 
that information can easily be found. And 
furthermore, the students should feel wel- 
come, that the library is a service and 
instruction agency, not a mere repository 
for books. 

From the teaching agency standpoint the 
librarian has opportunity to do much to 
help the pupil know how to use the library. 
This she can do in two ways. She can 
give formal instruction in the use of the 
library to classes either in the classroom or 
in the library. But by far the most effec- 
tive teaching is done on the spot when 
some student comes to the library in search 
of information. It is then that you can 
guide him individually to use the library 
aids purposefully to secure his information. 
What he learns then, he will remember 
much longer than the formal instruction 
learned in the classroom. One of the most 
important skills to be taught to high school 
students is the skill of finding information, 
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and the librarian has the best opportunity 
to teach him that. 

The librarian should know books and 
students well enough to be able to recom- 
mend the right book to the right student 
at the right time. We realize that this is a 
big order, but it is one we all strive to fill 
because we know that our success in it 
may start some reluctant reader on his way 
to reading achievement. By means of 
proper motivation we can stimulate a 
desire to read, and in those who have the 
desire, we may develop a life-long reading 
habit. ' 

Through reading guidance we have an 
opportunity to teach the things which con- 
tribute to his emotional, social, and mental 
growth — character, personality, ideals, 
careers, hobbies—and many other things, 
which mold the students or help him over 
a difficult personal problem. Sharing with 
others the right to use the library and 
caring for public property teaches good 
citizenship. Books and magazines on hob- 
bies can well start a novice on his way to 
wise use of leisure time. 

Yes, as librarians we have almost un- 
limited opportunities to help the teacher 
and the pupil. 








THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL IN THE 
ENRICHED CURRICULUM 








Audio-Visual Aids* 
By Dr. D. A. INGLE+ 


My purpose this afternoon is to discuss 
with you very briefly the following prob- 
lems: 

1. What are the audio-visual aids. 

2. What are the advantages in their use. 

3. What is the place of the library in 

the audio-visual program. 

4. What are the services provided by the 

audio-visual department at Southern. 


* Talk given at School 
Carbondale, October, 1948. 

+ Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Southern Illinois University. 


Library Conference, 
Aids Service, 


As some of you may have misconceptions 
@s to what aids are included in the audio- 
visual field, let me enumerate the most 
common ones. 

1. Motion pictures. 

2. Projected still pictures. 

a. 2x 2 slides. 

b. 3% x 4 slides. 

c. Film strips. 

d. Materials projected with the 
opaque projector. 

3. Three dimensional pictures. 
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School journey. 

Museum materials. 

Models, displays, etc. 

More effective use of maps, charts, 
graphs, cartoons, bulletin boards, 
blackboards, etc. 


BPP > 


Although the motion picture can be re- 
garded as one of our most unusual and 
effective teaching tools, yet only too often 
it is considered as being the only audio- 
visual aid. Of course, there are many 
other similar aids which are very effective 
in the school room. In fact, some of them 
might fit better into certain situations. In 
other words, we ought to use the audio- 
visual aid which does the best job at a 
particular time. 

The benefits of a well-planned and 
functioning audio-visual program are many. 
To mention a few of them which, by the 
way, have all been corroborated by repeated 
research. 


1. The factual learning of children can 
be greatly increased. 


2. Such learning is retained longer than 
that acquired through traditional 
teaching methods. 

3. Children of all abilities and grade 
levels are stimulated and helped. 


4. Children’s discussions and class con- 
tributions are greatly stimulated. 


5. The use of audio-visual materials is 
interesting to both students and 
teachers. . 

Children’s vocabularies are increased. 

7. Such types of learning get away from 
the use of too much verbalism in the 
average classroom. 

8. Children can better learn to under- 
stand the problems and way of life 
of other groups of people. 


As to the place of the library in the 
audio-visual program, the librarians may 
help immeasurably in the following ways: 


1. Secure professional books and peri- 
odicals for use by teachers. Two of 
the magazines devoted entirely to 
audio-visual aids are the “Educational 
Screen” and “See and Hear.” 
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2. Obtain listings of films and other 
audio-visual materials distributed by 
neighboring colleges and universities. 

3. Secure complete listings of educa- 
tional films such as the: 


“1000 and One” 

The Educational Screen, Inc. 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

The H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 


4. Secure listings of all types of avail- 
able free materials—many of which 
will be audio-visual materials. One 
very comprehensive source of such 
materials is the 


“Educators Guide” 
Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 


5. Find out what departments of the 
state government distribute films and 
other teaching materials. 


6. Secure lists of available teaching aids 
from various commercial companies. 


7. By making your bulletin and display 
boards more interesting (artistic) 
and educational, 
other teachers likewise. 


8. Take the initiative in developing 
units of pictures which have been 
cut out of magazines, papers, and 
books, mounted, and cataloged. Care- 
fully selected pictures can be an effec- 
tive tool in the hands of a capable 
teacher. 


9. As our young people spend much of 
their time attending undesirable types 
of movies, listening to fantastic radio 
programs, and in reading worthless 
juvenile pulp magazines, perhaps li- 
brarians as well as all teachers have 
the moral and professional obligation 
to help children develop an apprecia- 
tion for the better type of movies, 
radio programs, and reading materials. 


Some librarians assume that audio-visual 
materials such as films, filmstrips, slides, 
etc., should be deposited in the main li- 
brary. In case a school owns very few 


perhaps stimulate . 
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of such materials and there is no audio- 
visual director, perhaps it would be wise 
to have the librarian check the films in and 
out. However, as soon as an audio-visual 
department is functioning, the film library 
should be transferred. The selection, main- 
tenance, and booking of films requires the 
expenditure of much time by trained per- 
sonnel. Certainly most librarians would 
not care to have such extra duties assigned 
to them. 

As you are probably interested in the 
service provided by the Audio-Visual De- 
partment at Southern, let me enumerate a 
few of them. 


1. Films may be rented from Southern’s 
library. Catalogs listing and describ- 
ing these films have been sent to all 
schools in Southern Illinois. 

2. Suggested film programs for schools 
and adult groups will be worked out 
upon requests. 
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3. Extension courses in Audio-Visual 
Methods are offered in Southern’s ex- 
tension area. 


4. Such courses are and will be offered 
during the year and during summer 
sessions. 


5. We shall appreciate the privilege of 
helping set up Audio-Visual programs 
for the schools and adult organizations 
of Southern Illinois. 


6. We shall be glad to work with 
P.T.A.’s, Service Clubs, faculties, and 
groups which have an interest in the 
Audio-Visual field. 


In these few minutes I have tried to give 
you a quick overview of the Audio-Visual 
field and some of its implications for libra- 
rians. If you can follow up some of the 
suggestions made, I believe you will be pro- 
viding an excellent service to your school 
and community. 


Enrichment of the Curriculum Through Visual Aids* 
By T. H. BoarpMANt 


Many educators who are convinced that 
an audio-visual program is of primary im- 
portance for a successfully rounded pro- 
gram are wondering how it can be applied 
with only part time direction. 


The following suggestions are for the 
coach, science, teacher, or librarian who 
head up the audio-visual program. This 
person must be responsible for the three 
important phases of the program. 

(1) Source of information. This means 
building a reference library of sources of 
both free and rental films so that any 
teacher desiring an audio-visual aid will 
know where to look and have someone to 
help him find the most suitable aid. The 
following catalogs should be ordered as a 
part of any library of source materials: 


Educator’s Guide to Free Film 
Educator’s Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 


*Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Freeport, October, 1948. 
+ Audio-Visual Director, Freeport Public Schools. 


School Service 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Box 1017, 306 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Association Films 
206 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Modern Talking Pictures Service 
142 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


1000 and One 
Educational Screen 
64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
207 S. Green St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


State Department of Public Health 
301 E. Monroe St. 
Springfield, Illinois 
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General Motors Corp. 
3044 W. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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material selected presents no new 
words as it is being used. The 
concepts brought out in the unit 








































of study, and the interest must 
840 S. Canal St. suit the grade level. Seldom isa 
Chicago, Illinois arn, on - — . value en 
7 junior high, or a junior high film 
; Ideal Pictures in the primary grades. 

" , 28 E. 8th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


General Electric 


(b) What purpose does the selected 
material fulfill? If the film is 
owned by the school it is easy for 
a teacher to determine which of 
the following purposes it can best 
be used for and if the film is 
rental it must be used when it 


University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service 
e 713% S. Wright St. 
Champaign, Illinois 


o Du Pont-NeMours and Co. arrives but the teacher should de- 
1 Wilmington 98, Delaware termine for which purpose it is 
‘ Society for Visual Education best suited and schedule it the fol- 


lowing year at the time in the 
unit of study where it will do the 
most good. An audio-visual aid 
Stillfilm, Inc. can be used to: 

8443 Melrose Ave. 
Hollywood 46, California 


100 E. Ohio St. 
1 Chicago 11, Illinois 


(1) create interest 
(2) give general information 


United States Department of Commerce (3) develop basic concepts 

Room 501, McCormic Bldg. (4) explain processes 

332 S. Michigan Ave. (5) encourage appreciation 

Chicago 4, Illinois (6) promote attitude formation 
. . (7) solve problem 

United States Department of Agriculture (8) summary. 


623 N. Second St. 

Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. (c) The audio-visual lesson: A good 
teacher always prepares her les- 
son and the use of an audio-visual 
aid requires as much preparation 
for it’s good usage as does the 
preparation for use of a chapter in 
a textbook. The teacher must be 
prepared in the following ways: 


National Film Board of Canada 
400 W. Madison 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





(2) Coordinator. This means training 
projectionists and arranging for the showing 
of films or the usage of other equipment 
so that there is no conflict within the school She must preview the selected 
building. material so that she is familiar 

(3) Supervisor. This is probably the with its content, vocabulary, con- 
most difficult of all tasks and therefore I cepts, questions that are answered, 
am suggesting in detail the essential points and questions that will be raised 
in making audio-visual aids more than an by the use of this material. There 
entertainment program. These points must are many ways in which an audio- 
be mastered before the audio-visual aid be- visual lesson may be presented but 
comes the fine teaching tool that it is. one that has proven very adequate 


(a) Examine the material chosen for is made up of the following steps: 


suitability to grade level. This in- 
cludes vocabulary study so that the 


(1) the teacher lists words for 
vocabulary study 
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(2) she prepares questions that 
the aid is to answer 


(3) she prepares the class by 
presenting a general state- 
ment of the problem the 
material is dealing with 


A good teacher will also make sure that 
the students understand why the audio- 
visual material is being used, what ques- 
tions it is to answer, and the information 
they are to gain from its use. 

No audio-visual aid can be expected to 
do a complete’ job of teaching. There must 
be a follow-up period for questioning and 
clarification. This can take place in several 
ways. 


(1) The answering of the questions 
selected in advance} 


(2) Answering questions that the aid 
raises in the mindsfof students. 

(3) Test. Usually, a fombination of 
true-false and corbpletion, but a 
test should not b¢ considered as 
standard procedwfi: with audio- 
visual aids. 





(4) Many audio-visua} aids suggest ac- 
tivities which canJbe carried on in 
the classroom suc] as experiments, 
art, modeling, or #khibits. 










These suggestions are 
fundamentals. for the geo 
audio-visual materials. echniques come 
with practice. Unless p(s are made to 
use these aids correctly, fw-achers will fail 
to find much value in th® use, and audio- 
visual materials are too luable a teach- 
ing tool to be mis-used. 


monly the basic 
utilization of 


School Service 
Westinghouse Electric (m 
Box 1017, 306 Fourth # 


Association Films , 
206 S. Michigan Ave. | 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Educational Screen Guide 
H. W. Wilson Co. 
New York, New York $5.00 


Modern Talking Pictures Service 
142 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


1000 and One 
Educational Screen 
64 E. Lake St. 


Chicago 1, Illinois $1.50 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
207 S. Green St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


State Department of Public Health 
301 E. Monroe St. 
Springfield, Illinois 


General Motors Corp. 
3044 W. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


General Electric 
840 S. Canal St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ideal Pictures 
28 E. 8th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service 
713% S. Wright St. 
Champaign, Illinois 


Du Pont-Nemours and Co. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Society for Visual Education 
100 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Stillfilm, Inc. 
8443 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood 46, California 


United States Department of Commerce 
Room 501, McCormic Bldg. 

332 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


United States Department of Agriculture 
623 N. Second St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





we 
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Educational Screen 
64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


See and Hear 
812 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Film World 
605 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Audio-Visual Guide 
172 Renner Ave. 
Newark, New Jersey 


American Film Registry 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


National Film Board of Canada 
400 W. Madison 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


The Library—A Communication Center for the Enriched 
Curriculum* 


By Lewis V. PETERSONt 


Another important service that many 
school libraries are being called on to render 
is that of being the center for receiving, 
distributing and getting information about 
films for teachers in the school system. In 
many respects this is a logical extension 
of the services of a library as a communica- 
tion center. For films and other visual ma- 
terials are just as truly means of communi- 
cating ideas as there is to be found. 

Among the most potent and dramatic of 
these new visual media of communication, 
of course, is the motion picture. The mo- 
tion picture, although being somewhat a 
self-supporting thing, can be mis-used; 
however, if adroitly and properly used the 
motion picture film can serve, not only to 
bring to students a common background of 
experience, which is so important in any 
school subject, but will also serve to in- 
crease understanding and to create in the 


*Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Pontiac, October, 1948. 
. t Director of Visual Aids Service, University of 
Illinois. 


minds of students a hunger for additional 
information. That thirst for knowledge and 
skill in acquiring it is, of course, something 
in which teachers as well as librarians are 
interested. For what we are trying to do 
in school is to make some permanent 
changes as to the interests and behavior 
patterns of our students. Among the 
changes that we want to bring about is one 
that will lead students to become scholarly, 
within their capacity, in the use of printed 
sources of information. Of course, films 
and other visual media can be used to 
create the curiosity to stimulate pupils to 
want to learn more about things so that 
they can be properly guided to library re- 
sources. 

In those schools which are making honest 
efforts to enrich the curriculum offers to 
their students, teachers and librarians alike 
have an increased opportunity and responsi- 
bility to make the best use of these newer 
media of communication, the visual as well 
as the verbal. 
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Books and Reading of Young People—Fall, 1948 
Compiled by ALIcE R. Brooxst 


FOR YOUR BACKGROUND 
N.S.S.E. 47th yearbook: 
Part I Juvenile delinquency. University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Part II Reading in the high school and college, University of Chicago press, 1948. 


GUIDES TO GROWING UP 


Boykin, Eleanor. This way, please; a book of manners. Rev. ed. Macmillan, 1948. (Ameri- 
can youth series; ed. by Thomas H. Briggs.) $2.00. 


Bryant, Bernice. Miss Behavior; popularity, poise and personality for the teen-age girl. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Daly, Sheila John. Pretty please. Dodd. $2.00. 
Fedder, Ruth. A girl grows up. Rev. ed. Whittlesey, 1948. $2.75. 
Jonathan, N. H. Guide book for the young man about town. Winston, 1948. $2.50. 
An older title. 
Harris, Florence La Ganke. Young folks at home; home economics for junior high school; 
by F. L. Harris and Treva E. Kauffman. Heath. $2.60. 
A textbook but excellent guide to girls’ home and social activities. 
Pemberton, Lois. The stork didn’t bring you! the facts of life for teenagers. Hermitage 
press, $2.75. 
Pierce. Youth comes of age. Whittlesey. $3.25. 
Scherf, C. H. Do your own thinking. Whittlesey. $3.00. 


Tracey, Jeanne Lenton. Fun, incorporated; handbook for teen centers. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50. 


MIRRORS FOR MODERN YOUTH 


Cormack, M. B. and Bytovetzski, P. L. Swamp boy; a story of the Okefinokee swamp in 
Georgia. McKay. $2.50. 
A youth’s loyalty to his own section of the country and his attempts to better life 
there. 
Breck, Vivian. High trail. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Good father-daughter relations in this story of mountain climbing in the Sierra 
Nevadas. 
Felsen, Henry Gregor. Bertie takes care. Dutton. $2.50. 
Sequel to “Bertie comes through”. 
Lovelace, Maud Hart. Betsy and Joe; a Betsy-Tacy high school story. Crowell. $2.50. 
Low, Elizabeth. High harvest. Harcourt. .$2.50. 
A girl becomes active in promoting community cooperation. 
Walden, Amelia Elizabeth. Sunny cove. Morrow. $2.50. 
Compensations for lack of beauty are featured here. 
Whitney, Phyllis. Ever after. Houghton. $2.50. 
Early marital adjustments and the fitting of two careers into one marriage. 


* Given at School Library Conference, LaGrange, October 29, 1948. 
+ Librarian, Materials Center, University of Chicago. 
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SPORTING SCENE 


Brier, Harold. Phantom back. Random. $2.50. 
Football. 
Flood, Richard. Pass that puck! Houghton. $2.50. 
Hockey, of course. 
Harkins, Phillip. Southpaw from San Francisco. Morrow. $2.50. 
Jackson, C. Paul. Tournament forward. Crowell. $2.50. 
High School basketball team. ‘ 
Scholz, Jackson. Fielder from nowhere. Morrow. $2.50. 


HOBBIES 


Gossett, Margaret and Elting, Mary. Now you're cookin’. Westminster. $2.50. 
Zim, Herbert. Codes and secret writing. Morrow. $2.00. 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Deleeuw, Adele. Clay fingers. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A career story of ceramics. 
Denis, Paul. Your career in show business. Dutton. $3.00. 
Holberg, Ruth Langland. Gilbert Stuart. Crowell. $2.50. 
A biography. 
Humphreys. Verdi, force of destiny. Holt. $3.50. 
A biography. 
Longstreth, T. Morris. The great venture. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A biographical novel of Daniel Chester French. 
Pease, Howard. Bound for Singapore; being a true and faithful account of the making of 
an adventurer. Doubleday. $2.50. 
A*boy ships out of San Francisco to collect material for writing. 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis. Family circle. Houghton. $3.50. 
A famous daughter tells of her famous theatrical father and mother. 


COLLECTIONS OF SHORTER PIECES 


Becker, May Lamberton, ed. The home book of laughter. Dodds. $3.50. 
Cather, Willa. The old beauty, and others. Knopf. $2.50. 

Three tales. 
Daly, Maureen. My favorite stories. Dodd. $3.00. 


SCIENCE, YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Crouse, William H. Understanding science. Whittlesey. $2.50. 
Theme is the interrelations within science and the cooperative effort needed in 
scientific creation. 
Eberle, Imengarde. Modern medical discoveries. Crowell. $2.50. 
Development of life-saving drugs and medicines. 
Heinlein, Robert. Space cadet. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
The year is 2075. New cadets are being sworn in at the rocket ship training school 
of Terra Base, Colorado. 
Lindbergh, Charles. Of flight and life. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
A plea to temper science with religion and religion with science. 
Rogers, Stanley. It took courage. Tales of adventurous discovery. Holiday. $3.00. 
Yates, Raymond Francis. New Television; the magic screen. Didier. $2.75. 
Williams, Henry Lionel. Stories in rocks. Holt. $3.00. 
Geology. 
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AMERICA’S HERITAGE 


Berry, Erick. Seven beaver skiris. Winston. $2.50. (Land of the free series.) 
About the Dutch settlers in New Amsterdam. 
Eaton, Jeannette. That lively man Benjamin Franklin. Morrow. $2.50. 
Emerson, Elizabeth H. The garnered sheaves. Longmans. $2.50. 
Sequel to “The good crop”. 
Ferguson. A little democracy is a dangerous thing. Association press. $1.50. 
Garst, Shannon. Buffalo Bill. Messner. $2.75. 
Lavender, David Sievert. Golden trek. Westminster. $2.50. 
Gold rush story. 
Lowe, Corinne. The gentle warrior. Harcourt. $2.75. 
Biography of Dorothea Lynde Dix, social reformer. 
Meader, Stephen W. River of the wolves. Harcourt. $2.50. 
Colonial conflict with Indians. 
Noble, Hollister. Woman with a sword; biography novel of Anna Ella Carroll of Mary- 
land. Doubleday. $3.00. 
Prominent figure during Civil War. 
Singmaster, Elsie. J heard of a river. Winston. $2.50. (Land of the free series.) 
The Mennonites who settled Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
Smith, Bradford. Americans from Japan. Lippincott. $4.00. (The peoples of America.) 
Wheelwright, Jere. Gentleman, Hush! Scribner’s. $2.50. 
The Civil War reconstruction period and its similarity to the current period. 
Norton, Alice May. Scarface; by Andre Norton (pseud). Harcourt. $2.75. 
A good pirate story. 
Witty. You and the Constitution of the U. S.; illus. by Lois Fisher. Children’s press. $1.50. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 


Anderson, Ethel Todd. Scarlet bird. Morrow. $2.50. 
Hawaiian modern life and history interwoven in story of a girl’s first year at the 
University of Hawaii. 
Davis, Robert. That girl of Pierres. Holiday. $2.50. 
Post war France. 
Ebon. World Communism today. McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 
Fisher, Cyrus T. Ab Carmody’s treasure. .. Holt. $3.00. 
Search for hidden treasure in Guatemala and subtle Spanish instruction. 
Huggins, Alice Margaret. The red chair waits. Westminster. $2.75. 
A novel of modern China. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS IN THE BOOKS— 
BRING ADVENTURE SERIES 


Presented by GLorRIA CHANDLER RECORDINGS, INc.* 


Mischief in Fez, by Eleanor Hoffman, Holiday House, Inc. 
In Morrocco, the good jinns come to the aid of small Mousa who is being plagued 
by evil jinns masquerading as his stepmother and her pet gazelle. 

Trap Lines North, by Stephen Meader, Dodd, Mead and Co. 
The story of two Canadian boys and their fight with an enormous timber wolf said 
to be a werewolf by the natives. 


* 422% W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Gift of the Forest, by Eloise Lownsbery and H. Lal Singh, Longmans, Green. 
Bim, a boy from an Indian compound, and his two cousins go alone into the jungle 
where Bim proves that the dangers of the jungle exist only for those who fear, 
and gets a birthday present from the forest. 
Struggle Is Our Brother, by Gregor Felsen, E. P. Dutton and Co. 
Russian guerillas blow up the great Amsov dam rather than let the Germans use it. 
On the Dark of the Moon, by Don Lang, Oxford University Press. 
The adventures of Siddy and his pet coon Fussy. 
Smoky Bay, by Steingumur Arason, The Macmillan Co. 
Nonni, an Icelandic boy wants to come to America to learn more about farming. 
This is the story of how he got his wish. 
Three and a Pigeon, by Kitty Barne, Dodd, Mead and Co. 
Three English children and a Belgian boy stumble on a black market plot and use 
their wits and a homing pigeon to foil it. 
The Level Land, by Dola De Jong, Schribners. 
The story of a Dutch family and a Jewish refugee boy during the German inva- 
sion of the lowlands. 
In Clean Hay, by Reic P. Kelly, The Macmillan Co. 
Christmas carols are the background and accompaniment to this beautiful story 
of Christmas in Poland. 
Forest Patrol, by Jim Kjelgaard, Holiday House, Inc. 
A boy learns by experience to be a forest ranger in the Alleghany Mountains. 
Homer Price, by Robert McCloskey, The Viking Press, Inc. 
Homer Price solves the mystery of the musical mousetrap and averts a major 
tragedy in the town of Centerburg which is right in the middle of the U. S. A. 
Bayou Suzette, by Lois Lenski, Lippincott. 
A story of the Acadian country, of Suzette who lives there with her family, and of 
Marteel, an Indian child, who saves Suzette’s life and finds a home. 
Miss Hickory, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, The Viking Press. 
The winter adventure of a doll whose body was made of apple twigs and whose head 
was a hickory nut. 


TOOLS FOR LIBRARIANS* 


“Standard Catalog For High School Libraries”—Sth ed. 1947—Sold on Service Basis 


‘by the H. W. Wilson Co. 950-972 Univ. Ave. N. Y. 52, N. Y.—“A selected catalog and 


classification of 4555 books.” From it have been selected the following aids: 


“Basic book collection for high schools”—new ed. to be ready 1949”—comp. by gt. 
comm. f. A. L. A., N. E. A., and National Council of teachers of Eng.—Secured from 
American Library Ass’n. 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Price $2. 


“Teacher-librarians’ handbook” by M. T. Douglas—American Library Ass’n. $1.90. “A 
manual for the teacher who, with little or no library training, must organize or administer 
a school library. Information about the book collection, cataloging, equipment, and pub- 
licity is specific and up-to-date.” 


“Children’s catalog”’—Service basis from H. W. Wilson Co. “A dictionary catalog 
of 4200 books with analytical entries for 637 books.” 


“Reference Books”—Enoch Pratt Free Lib., Cathedral and Mulberry Sts. Baltimore, 
Md.—“brief guide for students”—$.75. 
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“How To Organize a Library”—by Z. K. Miller—Library Bureau Division—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., 315 4th Ave., N. Y. City—free. 


“Library Instruction Manual”—B. M. Cowles—Iowa State College Library—$.25. 

“Library In The School”—L. F. Fargo—A. L. A.—$4. “Testbook in school libraries” 
—4th ed. 

“Good Reading”—Nat’l Council of Teachers—Penquin—$.35. 

“By Way of Introduction” A L. A., and N. E. A.—from A. L. A. $1.25. 


REMEDIAL READING 


Forbes, E. Johnny Tremain. Houghton Miffin Co. 

Pershing & Leary. Champions. Harcourt Brace. 

Rawlings, M. K. Yearling. Scribner. 

Richman, F. B. ed. Reading Is Fun. L. W. Singer Co. 

Roberts, Holland & Rand. Let’s Read. Henry Holt. ¥ 

Williams, B. C. New Narratives. Appleton Century. 

American Adventure Series. Wheeler Pub. Co. 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
Anderson, A. M. Fur Trappers of the Old West. 

Anderson, A. M. Wild Bill Hickok. 


Beals, F. L. Buffalo Bill. 

Beals, F. L. Chief Black Hawk. 
Beals, F. L. Davy Crockett. 
Beals, F. L. Kit Carson. 

Beals, F. L. Rush For Gold. 


Garst, S. & W. Cowboys and Cattle Trails. 

McGuire, E. David Boone. 
Cebco Classics. College Entrance Beok Co., 104 5th Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
Globe Adapted Classics. Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


ANIMAL STORIES 

Dog— 

Andrews—Cowdog. 

Terhune—Lad; Dog Named Chips. 

London—Call of the Wild; White Fang. 

O’Brien—Silver Chief; Silver Chief to the Rescue; Return of Silver Chief. 

Ollivant—Bob, Son of Battle. 

Henry—Misty of Chincoteague. 

Watson—Trooper—U. S. Army Dog. 

Kjelgaard—Big Red. 

Faralla—Magnificent Barb. 

McCullough—Come, Jack. 

Shurtleff—Awol, the Rajah—Short Leash—Long Leash. 

Grew—Wild Dog of Edmonton. 

Grew—Beyond Rope and Fence. 

Garst—Scotty Allan, King of Dog-Team Drivers. 

Hinkle—Blaze Face. 


Horse— 
Farley—Black Stallion; Black Stallion Returns; Son of the Black Stallion. 
O’Hara—My Friend Flicka; Thunderhead; Green Grass of Wyoming. 
Anderson—Tomorrow’s Champion. 
Holt—Prairie Colt. 
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Tracy—King of the Stallions. 
Larom—Mt. Pony and the Pinto Colt. 
Davis—Melody, Mutton Bone and Sam. 
Balch—Wild Horse. 

Banning—Pit Pony. 

Cavanna—Spurs For Suzanna. 
Eames—Horse To Remember. 


Sports— 
Tunis—Rookie of the Year; Yea, Wild Cats; Iron Duke; Duke Decides; Kid From 
Tompkinsville; Keystone Kids; All American; Kid Comes Back. 
DiMaggio—Lucky To Be A Yankee. 
Scholz—Goal To Go; Gridiron Challenge—Batter Up—Fighting Coach; Split Seconds. 
*Ward—Frank Leahy and the Fighting Irish; Green Bay Packers. 
Miller—Joe Louis. , 
Harkins—Touchdown Twins; Big Silver Bowl; Lighting On Ice. 
Archibald—Rebel Halfback. 
Jackson—All Conference Tackle. 
Graham—Lou Gehrig. 


Stories About Girls— 


Cavanna—Going On Sixteen. 

Daly—Seventeenth Summer. 

Whitney—Willow Hill. 

Howard—Summer Under Sail. 

Bird—Granite Harbor. 

Lambert—Practically Perfect; Where The Heart Is; Friday’s Child; One For the 
Money; Star-Spangled Summer; Candy Kane; Dreams of Glory; Whoa, Matilda; 
Glory Be; Just Jennifer. 

Deming—Penny Marsh; Pam Wilson. 

Boylston—Sue Barton. 

Thompson—Cross Roads For Penelope. 

Whitney—Silver Inkwell. 

Newcomb—Brave Nurse. 

Gray—Sandy—Fair Adventure. 


Miscellaneous— 
Lent—Eight Hours To Solo; Bombardier; Air Patrol; Aviation Cadet. 
, Meader—T Model Tommy; Long Trains Roll; Behind The Ranges; Trap Lines North; 

Shadow In The Pines; Who Rides In The Dark? 

Pease—Jinx Ship; Black Tanker; Secret Cargo; Shanghai Passage; Tattoed Man; 
Jungle River. 

Schmidt—Shadow Over Winding Road; Hurricane Mystery. 

Sperry—All Sail Set; Danger To The Windward. 

Garst—Sitting Bull; Kit Carson; Cowboy Boots. 

Lathrop—Black River Captive. 

Rush—Wheat Rancher. 

Allen—Spirit of the Eagle. 

Baker—Dr. Morton, Pioneer in the Use of Ether. 

Kjelgaard—Buckskin Brigade. 


* Compiled by Senior High School Library, Freeport, Ill. Miss Ruth Davenport and Miss Elizabeth 
Haman, Librarians. 
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Reisenberg—Man on the Raft; Phantom Freighter. 
Dean—Dusty of the Double Seven. 

Eaton—David Livingstone. 

Daugherty—Daniel Boone. 

Rourke—Davy Crockett. 

Ellsberg—Men Under The Sea; On The Bottom. 


GLEANINGS 


“A satisfied child is the library’s best publicity.” 
“The days of books alone is past.” 


“There is a need for expanding the school life to keep step with the changes and advances 
in other fields.” 


“Pupil must have an opportunity for democratic participation in the school room and 
school activities.” 
“Curriculum should help youth live in and contribute to society.” 


“Schools must be places for children to live and learn of our current problems and their 
causes and effects as well as acquiring a knowledge of the fundamentals.” 


“Libraries must be attractive.” 
“There should be a pamphlet file and a clipping file in the library.” 


“All material should be listed in the library in order that all teachers may have access to 
it. This is true whether it is kept in the library or in the classrooms.” 


“Librarians should have a part in the school’s curriculum planning.” 


* * &£ & *# 


SPRING REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Tue 31st annual Regional meetings are scheduled this year during the month 
of May and will be held at Carbondale, Salem, DeKalb, Highland Park, Bloom- 
ington, Ridgefarm, Quincy and Black Hawk State Park with Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline as hostess libraries. 
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